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YOUNG BRITISH EXPLORERS 
OFF TO THE ARCTIC 


Surveying Greenland’s mighty ice-cap 

Young officers and scientists are due to sail at the end of this 
week on an adventure which is in the true spirit of the 
new Elizabethan Age. They are off to explore Greenland’s 
mighty and mysterious ice-cap and find, by sounding, what lies 
below it. 

The Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh are this week visiting 
their ship at Deptford—where the first Queen Elizabeth 
boarded Drake’s Golden Hind 371 years ago. 


These young men in their early 
twenties may make a momentous 1 
discovery. By finding the depth 
of part of Greenland’s ice-cap, 
which in places is believed to be 
over a mile deep, they may prove 
that Greenland is not as maps show 
it, the largest island in the world, 
but a number of smaller moun¬ 
tainous islands joined together by 
a tremendous layer of ice. 

What lies under this vast ice- 
shield is still largely unknown, but 
our young explorers will sound its 
depths by seismic methods, similar 
to those used by oil prospectors. 

These tough probers of Green- 

01)1) HAPPENINGS 

rjhlE election slogan of a Michigan 
politician is “No rain on 
Sundays.” He complains that wet 
weekends in Michigan are caused 
by the Government’s practice, 
earlier in the week, of sprinkling 
clouds over New Mexico with 
chemicals to cause artificial rain. 
By Sunday, these far-from-water- 
tight clouds have been driven over 
Michigan by prevailing winds. 

JTVom the U.S., too, comes the 
story of a dog that has a bank 
account and signs cheques with a 
pawmark. It is a guide dog be¬ 
longing to a blind man who, for 
tax reasons, pays it between £5 and 
£7 a month. 

j^nothcr unusual creature is an 
owlet named Sammy that is 
growing up in an Exeter garage. 
It was brought to Miss Sally Cong- 
don, aged 20, by some boys who 
had rescued it from drowning. She 
found that Sammy preferred the 
dark garage to her brother's aviary. 
Sammy is a gourmet with a taste 
for rabbits’ liver and raw eggs and 
breadcrumbs, his diet costing two 
shillings a day. When full-grown 
lie will have to get his own living 
in the country. 

A mysterious gardener at Wood 
Green. London, cultivated an 
untenanted allotment for three 
years without being discovered. 
Now that the plot has a tenant, a 
notice has been displayed warning 
Fairy Greenfingers to slop work. 

'J 1 he inevitable fish story comes 
from Miami, Florida, where, 
vlten hooked, a tarpoin weighing 
300 lbs. towed a boat 50 miles m 
8 hours and then got away. 


land’s icy secrets are members of 
the British Arctic Expedition, 
which is one of the most impor¬ 
tant ever to leave Britain for the 
lands of eternal snow. The Queen 
is the expedition's patron, so it is 
appropriate that they should raise 
the British flag in polar exploration 
before and during the Coronation 
year—the members are to stay in 
the frozen north-east between 18 
months and two years. 

The expedition is led by Com¬ 
mander Courtland Simpson who, 
at 40, is its oldest man, and it con¬ 
sists of 26 members, the officers 
coming from all three Services. 
There are also meteorologists, 
geologists, geo-physicists, and two 
doctors in the party. 

HUSKIES WAITING 

The Tottan. the Norwegian 
sealer in which they are taking their 
equipment from Deptford, %was 
specially built to force its Way 
through ice — such a vessel could 
not be obtained in this country. 
The sealer, with its 26 adventurous 
pasengers, will push through the 
ice-floes to an open-water fjord in 
Greenland, where sledges and 36 
huskies will be waiting. 

The dogs have been trained in 
Greenland by a young lieutenant 
with the good Scots name of Angus 
Bruce Erskinc, who was himself 
instructed in husky-training by a 
trapper named Jansen. 

200-MILE TREK 

The explorers with their dogs 
and sledges will leave the fjord for 
their 200-mile trek inland to their 
main base, beside a lake discovered 
last year by Commander Courtland 
Simpson in Queen Louise Land. 

Four flying-boats will carry 
much of their equipment from the 
fjord to the lake, which is free of 
ice for five weeks in the year. 
Planes will also drop supplies to 
them during their long sojourn in 
the North. 

From their base at the lake they 
will explore a remote mountain 
range. Beyond lies the unknown 
stretch of the ice-cap where they 
are to make soundings. 

In the middle of this bleak 
waste of snow-clad ice they in¬ 
tend to set up a meteorological 
station. This will be a hut built 
in a hole in the ice. Snow will 
bury it completely, leaving only a 
funnel for ventilation. 

Continue d on page 2 



Young Britain on 
the old Roman Road 

These two ramblers on the South 
Downs have halted by a signpost at 
Bignor. Their map shows them that 
they arc on Static Street, the ancient 
Roman highway across Sussex and 
Surrey, witli London far ahead and 
Chichester, the Roman Regnum, a 
few miles behind them. 


SOUND WAVES BELOW 
OCEAN WAVES 

Scientists have recently dis¬ 
covered that, deep in the ocean, 
there is a gigantic “sounding 
board ” stretching right round the 
world. At 4000 feet, various 
factors combine to form this sen¬ 
sitive layer, and man has not been 
slow in putting them to some use. 

Maurice Ewing, the Columbia 
University oceanographer, finds 
that at 4000 feet down disturbances 
of all kinds are transmitted to in¬ 
credible distances. Thus a four- 
pound charge of TNT exploded in 
this layer can be detected 10,000 
miles away. Sound travels faster 
in water than in air, but it is not 
for several hours that the resultant 
sound wave reaches the recorder at 
this extreme range. 

The U.S. Navy is interested in 
this subject, because by establish¬ 
ing three strategically-placed re¬ 
ception stations it would be 
possible to plot the location of any 
man-made disturbance in the layer. 

The crew of a wrecked ship, or of 
an aeroplane that had come down 
in the ocean, could thus reveal 
their position. To do this, the sur¬ 
vivors would only have to drop 
overboard a specially-timed charge 
set to explode when it had 
descended to 4000 feet. The re¬ 
ception stations would pick up the 
sound, plot the position of its 
source, and send help speeding on 
its way. 


EEL-CATCHING BY 
ELECTRICITY 


An electrical fishing machine to 
catch eels has been developed 
in New Zealand, and was recently 
demonstrated near Wellington. It 
is powered by a motor-cycle bat¬ 
tery and with a 500-volt charge can 
stun a 20-inch ccl from a distance 
of five feet. They are easy victims 
of the machine because of their 
nervous structure and their slow 
swimming speed. 

Meanwhile, New Zealand anglers 
pursue their sport in the traditional 
way. Last season they caught 
about 600,000 fish—not their own 
figure, but that of the Wellington 
Acclimatisation Society. 


SMILE, PLEASE ! 

When a fine specimen of a 
gannet was seen not long ago 
perched on a signpost in the middle 
of Flamborough village, Yorkshire, 
visitors flocked to take photos. 

The birr! made a particularly 
good subject, for it stood immobile 
on its perch for quite a time— 
until, in fact, a man came along to 
claim it. It was a stuffed specimen, 
put there by practical jokers! 
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BURMA PUTTING HER 
HOUSE IN ORDER 


Miss Truman 
on a visit to 


By the C N Diplomatic Correspondent 

“Burma, a junior among the independent countries of the 
U world, has sent to Europe a group of her most promising 
politicians, economists, and military leaders to learn during 
the next few months how various Western democracies conduct 
their affairs. 


It was only in 1948 that Burma 
assumed the status of an indepen¬ 
dent sovereign republic, and the 
truth is that her Government is 
having very great difficulties in a 
number of directions. 

But they are tackling their tasks 
with energy and enthusiasm, and 
already some of their worst worries 
are coming under control. 

Steady progress is being made in 
restoring the country to order after 
wars and revolts which have 
divided the Burmese for a long 
time. 

Some people, indeed, have come 
to regard Burma as a country of 
revolutions. It has been said that 
she has too many potential Robin 
Hoods. Her vast forests have made 
it easy for local independent 
groups to form under leaders who 
have resisted central authority. 

GOVERNMENT CONFIDENCE 

Each one has maintained that he 
can best relieve the poverty and 
hunger in this war-ravaged country. 
On the other hand? the Govern¬ 
ment are no less confident in their 
own ability to carry out the same 
mission for the people. 

So far, the Cabinet have proved 
steady and persistent, and the more 
dangerous insurrections ~ seem to 
have faded. Prime Minister U Nu 
has proved a magnificent leader 
and it is characteristic of him that 
he now calls himself U Nu instead 
of Thakin U. Thakin means 
Master, U means plain Mister. 

The Burmese Cabinet is one of 
the youngest groups of Ministers 
in the world. With typically 
youthful vigour they have set out 
to remedy any lack of experience. 
They have to rebuild their Civil 
Service administration which lost 
its British and Indian supervisors 
when the country became indepen¬ 
dent. Moreover, they now have 


too few technicians and experts in 
engineering, industry,, banking, 
and other important services. 

Occasionally in the past four 
years it has looked as if Burma 
were certain to crash into trouble, 
and little could be done for her by 
her friends in the British Common¬ 
wealth. 

Undeterred, the Burmese carried 
on courageously, resolved to keep 
their independence, whatever hap¬ 
pened. 

Their chief bitterness — and, 
strangely enough, their chief hope 
for the future—has been that they 
realise that they ought to have a 
rich country to administer. 

GREAT RICHES 

Burma has riches — precious 
stones, timber from the forests, 
rice, oil, and rubber. Unfortun¬ 
ately, the wars and the troubles 
afterwards disorganised all her in¬ 
dustries. The rebels have seized 
some of the best rice fields, and 
teak forests have been damaged. 

Large sums, therefore, have had 
to be spent on renewing the police 
force and general reconstruction; 
indeed, U Nu admits that it will 
take another five years to restore 
normal conditions completely. 

Last year and this, Burma re¬ 
ceived economic aid from the U.S. 
and she is playing a full part in the 
Colombo Plan. 

Burma's chief anxiety has come 
from her powerful Communist 
neighbour, China. Rightly or 
wrongly, the Burmese Government 
have felt uneasy about China’s in¬ 
tentions towards her. 

Burma, however, has kept a 
strictly neutral outlook in her deal¬ 
ings with the whole world. She is 
neither Right nor Left, she de¬ 
clares, nor any other extreme— 
unless dislike of aggression any¬ 
where can be counted exceptional. 


YOUNG BRITISH EXPLORERS 


Continued from page 1 

In this under-snow hut, with ice 
outside the walls, three men will 
live for five months at a stretch. 
But they will have music to allay 
the monotony; a British ’firm has 
given them a long-playing gramo¬ 
phone with hundreds of records. 
All are of classical or semi-classical 
pieces, chosen for their enduring 
qualities. 

The expedition has several other 
objectives besides finding the depth 
of the ice-cap. 

Glaciers in the Arctic have been 
observed to be gradually melting, 
and Commander Courtland Simp¬ 
son's men are seeking to find the 
rate of the thaw. The Danes, to 
whom Greenland belongs, are par¬ 
ticularly interested in this investi¬ 
gation, for if this steady melting of 
the polar ice continues, the world's 
sea-level will rise. ' 

Much of Denmark is low-lying, 
and might be flooded in years to 


come if precautions were not taken 
in time. 

Another task for the explorers 
is to survey the little-known moun¬ 
tains and gain knowledge of their 
geological formation. 

An important winter job for the 
young officers is to test Service 
cold-weather, clothing and equip¬ 
ment, including double-skinned 
tents, similar to that sent to our 
men in Korea. 

The cost of the expedition will 
be £65,000, and the first donation 
towards it was £1000, sent by Mr. 
Churchill, the money coming from 
the Sonning prize given to him in 
Denmark for helping Anglo- 
Danish scientific interests. 

The Royal Society, the Scott 
Polar Research Institute, and the 
Royal Geographical Society have 
co-operated with the Services in 
organising this project for explor¬ 
ing still unknown parts of the 
world. 


Britain 

♦ 

Miss Margaret Truman, the 
daughter of President Truman, is a 
passenger on the new liner, the 
United States, and is due to arrive 
in London next week for the begin ¬ 
ning of a holiday in Europe. 

"I love to travel and see things 
and people,” she said when she 
planed the trip in company with 
Mrs. Drucie Horton, who is the 
daughter of the U.S. Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

Miss Truman, a talented concert 
singer, especially enjoys motoring, 
and she intends to see as much of 
this country as possible before 
going on to France, Switzerland, 
Austria, Germany, and Scandin¬ 
avia. 

President Truman has made a lot 
of suggestions about what she 
should see on her holiday, and 
although she will stay at the U.S. 
Embassies in most of the countries 
she visits. Miss Truman is going 
just as a tourist. 

It will no doubt be her last 
holiday as the daughter of a Presi¬ 
dent, for her father is not standing 
again as a candidate in the election 
to take place next November. 

Miss Truman may well find that 
his retirement will lake away some 
of the restrictions which even a 
President's daughter can find irk¬ 
some, despite the other freedoms it 
might otter. 

For instance, on her visit to 
Europe last summer, three Secret 
Service men remained near her all 
the time as a bodyguard—a bit 
tiresome for any young person on 
a holiday tour! 


ALL THE FUN OF 
THE FOOD FAIR 

An exhibition devoted to eating 
is something to quicken the pulses 
of certain friends of ours. 

Such a show is the British Food 
Fair which is to be opened for two 
weeks at Olympia, London, on 
July 5. There visitors may not only 
see food in all its varied delights, 
but sample it as well. They will 
test the ice-cream and, the organ¬ 
isers claim, by judicious sampling 
will be able to enjoy a four-course 
meal in miniature. 

There is more to the Food Fair, 
however, than gentle digestive 
exercise. Those of us who love 
camping—and there can hardly be 
a boy or girl who does not—will be 
interested in the model camp, at 
which there are to be daily demon¬ 
strations of the best methods of 
cooking out of doors. Connected 
with the camp is a unique Picnic 
Rest Centre where we can relax. 

Among the surprising novelties 
at the Fair is porridge that can be 
made in one minute; another item is 
dehydrated Welsh Rarebit. 

Delicious sweets made without 
sugar sounds a bit like magic, but 
an exhibitor is to tell us how 
marshmallows, coconut balls, and 
so on, can be made without raiding 
our rations. 

Animal-lovers will be pleased 
that the problem of feeding 
Britain’s eight million cats and five 
million dogs is not neglected. 
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News From Every where 


LAST TRAM 

The last of London's trams will 
make its final run to the breaker’s 
yard at Charlton this Saturday. 

A poll of youth clubs in New 
York has revealed that most boys 
would rather be an'atomic scientist 
than President of the United 
States. 

A petroleum refinery built by the 
Belgian company Petrofina and the 
Anglo-lranian Oil Company has 
been opened at Antwerp. 

British manufacturers are in¬ 
terested in a new process for mak¬ 
ing margarine which looks and 
tastes like butter. 

FARTHEST EAST 

Lowestoft Town Council arc 
planning to erect a notice-board at 
the Ness to indicate that this is the 
most easterly point in the United 
Kingdom. 

A brood of five nightingales 
have hatched out in a garden at 
Kippax, near Leeds. It is unusual 
for nightingales to appear in the 
North of England; still more for 
them to nest there. 

Firemen called out to investigate 
smoke coming from the spire of 
Salisbury Cathedral found that it 
was a swarm of flying ants. 


Documents signed by George 
Washington and other early U.S. 
Presidents have been found in an 
old bookcase in the Senate Library, 
Washington. 

STINGS EXPORTED 

Stinging nettle seeds from Cran- 
brook, Kent, are to be sent to 
America to help combat the effects 
of deadly poison ivy. The nettle 
is not normally found in the 
United States. 

Visitors to Hunstanton, Norfolk, 
are reminded that to pet baby 
seals that come ashore is fatal. 
After being fondled seals never re¬ 
turn to their herds, and even when 
taken out to sea they keep swim¬ 
ming back until they die. 

The Food and Agricultural Or¬ 
ganisation has approved a proposal 
to create an emergency food re¬ 
serve which would be administered 
on an international basis ready to 
meet famine wherever it might 
occur. 

When “aluminium” W'as the 
password for British civilian 
workers at the U.S. Air Force 
base, Burtonwood, Lancashire, 
there was confusion at the gates; 
American sentries were listening 
for “aloominium” — their own 
pronunciation. 

LONG WAY ROUND 


Work has been started in the 
United States on the first sub¬ 
marine powered by atomic energy. 

The BBC arc to televise 17 pro- 
rammes from Paris between July 
8 and 14. 

HIS OLD SCHOOL 

Mr. Arthur Hawley of Bath, 
who died recently, bequeathed 
£13,000 to Uppingham School, 
where he was a pupil. He also 
left his collection of books, maps, 
and papers of earlier scholars. 

Two brothers, Urban and Lagot 
Aspergen, aged 21 and 19, of 
Malmo, South Sweden, are making 
a 2000-mile trek through the Arctic 
Circle and back to Helsinki in 
time for the Olympic Games. 


A letter posted in London for 
Leighton Buzzard, 40 miles away, 
made the journey by way of Cape 
Town. 

The Royal Society of New Zea¬ 
land intend to ask the Govern¬ 
ment to set up an archaeological 
board to save historic sites in New 
Zealand from uncontrolled excava¬ 
tion. The board would include one 
representative of the Maori race. 

The International Bank for Re¬ 
construction and Development has 
loaned over one million pounds to 
Pakistan to,help reclaim 660,000 
acres of waste land in West Punjab. 

Since 1947 the Australian Big 
Brother Youth Migration Move¬ 
ment has sent 954 boys between 
the ages of 16 and 18 to Australia. 


A rabbit, three tortoises, three 
hamsters, five budgerigars, a 
pigeon, a canary, a parrot, a 
chicken, and a starling were among 
the 1100 patients treated at Our 
Dumb Friends’ League Animals’ 
Hospital in London, in a recent 
month. 


New pithead baths at Langton 
Colliery, Nottinghamshire, will 
have an electric boot-cleaner. 

People at Port Shepslone, Natal, 
were able to wade into the sea re¬ 
cently^ and catch sardines by the 
bucketful. 
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With years of 
trouble-free writing 
ahead, and no expen¬ 
sive replacements, a 
‘Unique” pen is un¬ 
doubtedly a treasure—and at 
a pricejou can afford. 

With two tone steel nib 4:8 and 6 9 inc. Tax. 
With I4ct. gold nib 10/9, 13,6, 16-, and 19, - 

inc. Tax. 
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MYSTERIOUS DEER 

There has been considerable 
interest at North Dandalup, 
Western Australia, in the brief 
appearance of what is described as 
a "mysterious antlered animal.” 

Seen only by four people, and 
then only at a distance of 50 yards, 
the animal is said to be brown, as 
big as a cow, and to have a wide, 
spread of antlers bearing eight 
points. Its tracks reveal that it has 
a slotted hoof. 

Naturalists think that it is prob¬ 
ably a lone survivor of a group of 
Scottish red deer imported into 
Western Australia some 50 years 
ago. About 1912 they became so 
plentiful that the settlers sought 
permission to shoot them. 

Those that survived hid them¬ 
selves successfully in the bush, and 
their reappearance is always a 
notable event. 


MICROFILMING THE 
BIBLE 

The collection of manuscripts 
which the monks of the remote 
Monastery of St. Catherine, on 
Mount Sinai, have carefully 
hoarded for centuries is being 
microfilmed so that scholars may 
inspect the treasures Without 
visiting the isolated monastery. 

It was at St. Catherine’s that the 
famous Bible manuscript, the 
Sinailic Codex, now in the British 
Museum, was discovered in 1844. 

Recently scholars have been 
studying the Dead Sea Scrolls, to 
which the CN has already re¬ 
ferred. In Jericho, British and 
American archaeologists have been 
foraging among the city's ruins in 
the hope of coming across further 
Biblical finds. 


ALL THE WAY FROM 
LANCASHIRE 

Twenty-six Lancashire families 
arc leaving their home towns for 
Southern Rhodesia, where they will 
work on one of the colony’s newest 
industrial . projects—a £100,000 
cloth-weaving factory in Hartley. 

The nearby cotton fields will 
supply the raw material. 


LONDON’S 5000 
CITIZENS 

In 1620 a London merchant 
named Isaac Duckett mads pro¬ 
vision in his will for money to be 
paid to “every good and honest' 
maidservant in the parish of St. 
Andrew’s Holborn who gets 
married while in service.” 

Isaac little dreamed that a time 
would come when the City of 
London would have only 5000 
residents, and a dearth of maid¬ 
servants ; today the City’s millions 
of workers live far beyond its 
boundaries, for there are few 
private houses. 

So nowadays Isaac's bequest is 
given to any servant in the parish 
of St. Andrew who has been with 
the same employer for five years, 
whether or not she is about to be 
married or is already married. 

Thus was it paid out at a 
lawyer’s office in the City recently. 


UPS AND DOWNS 
OF LIFE 

The people of Danygraig, a hilly 
district of Porthcawl, Glamorgan, 
recently complained that they were 
not getting enough water. There 
was none at all until the evenings, 
and then only a trickle. 

Porthcawl Council then installed 
a booster pump at the foot of a 
hill, but matters did not improve. 

So experts were called in and, 
• after investigation, they discovered 
that the water pump was working 
in reverse, sending water downhill 
instead of up. 


SCOTLAND TO Till! FORE 

Great industrial advances have' 
been made in Scotland during the 
last seven years, Lord Biisland 
recently told the annual conference 
of the Institution of Municipal 
Engineers at Edinburgh. 

Although Scotland has only one- 
tenth of the population of Britain, 
she now provides 40 per cent of all 
Britain's ships, 48 per cent of loco¬ 
motives, 73 per cent of boilers, 68 
per cent of boiler plates, 62 per 
cent of coal-cutting machinery, and 
22 per cent of railway wagons. _ 



Oil from the sea-bed 

An oil pipe-line lying along the sea-bed off the Syrian port 
of llamas is hauled aboard a tanker which is ready to load 
15,000 tons of crude oil. The new line stretches from the 
coast to the Irak oilfield at Kirkuk, over 550 miles away, and 
will carry 14 million tons of Oil annually. 
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IS IT THE WORLD’S 
OLDEST TREE? 

One of the oldest living things on 
earth—the Tide cypress tree of 
Santa Maria del Tula, Mexico—is 
threatened by drought, and it is 
feared the tree will die. 

Experts cannot agree on its exact 
age, but estimate that it may be 
anything up to 6000 years old. 
This giant cypress has a trunk cir¬ 
cumference of about 112 feet, and 
is 150 feet high. 

Local Indians venerate the tree 
as did their ancestors. Hernando 
Cortes and his followers, spreading 
the Christian faith through Mexico, 
cut down many trees used as pagan 
symbols, but spared El Tulc— 
possibly because it was loo big to 
tackle. 


BICYCLE POLO 

From July 5 to July 12 the 
Bicycle Polo Association is arrang¬ 
ing special demonstrations of 
Bicycle Polo throughout the 
country. The chief ever,! on the 
opening date will be at Leaming¬ 
ton Spa, where Middlesex, last 
year's champion county and 
holders of the Apex Trophy, will 
compete in the final against 
Yorkshire. 

Although Bicycle Polo is now 
more than 60 years old,,this is the 
first time that the association has 
organised special matches on a 
nation-wide scale. In addition to 
the senior teams, youth clubs will 
also be taking part, and at 
Uxbridge on July 6 young Mid¬ 
dlesex are due to meet young 
Surrey. 


Weaving 
Wors lead's 
worsted 

Although worsted cloth 
was first made at the 
Norfolk village of 
Worstead some 400 years 
ago, the industry has all 
but died out. But the 
tradition is kept alive 
by schoolmaster Mr. 
Henry Wright, who 
teaches hand - weaving 
to Lis pupils, as shown 
in our picture. The 
schoolchildren plan to 
weave a special Coron¬ 
ation gift for the Queen. 


NEW REPUBLIC 

When Queen Elizabeth II is 
crowned in June next year she will 
be recognised as the Crowned 
Head of all parts of the British 
Commonwealth with the exception 
of India and the Maidive Islands. 

India, as a republic within the 
Commonwealth, recognises the 
Queen as head of the Common¬ 
wealth but not as Queen. Now 
the people of the Maidive Islands, 
a British Protectorate, have decided 
that next December they, too, will 
become a Republic. 

The 80.000 inhabitants of the 
.Maidive Islands. 400 miles west of 
Ceylon, have always been ruled by 
a Sultan under the protection of 
Britain. The last Sultan died not 
long ago. . 


FOLLOWING THE 
BIRDS 

A Manx shearwater gull which 
was ringed as a nestling at the 
observatory at Skokholm, in Pem¬ 
brokeshire, has been found in Rio 
de Janeiro. It had made the 5500- 
mile journey in less than ten weeks. 

This is told in the annual report 
of the British Trust of Ornithology, 
just published, which also said that 
it was the first British-ringed bird 
to be recovered from South 
America. 

Some other long migratory jour¬ 
neys made were by a cuckoo from 
Yorkshire which ended up in 
Tunisia, a swallow which flew from 
Aberdeen to Cape Province, and 
an Arctic tern which left Ayrshire 
and arrived in Durban. These last 
two birds must have each flown 
between 7000 and 8000 miles, 
although this is not considered 
unusual for these species. 

The Trust’s bird-ringing scheme 
of last year accounted for the 
marking of over 85,000 birds. 


GIANT INGOT 

A steel ingot weighing 270 tons 
has just been made at a Sheffield 
works. The largest sleel ingot ever 
made in. Britain, and perhaps the 
largest in the world, it is 26 feet 
long and 9 feet wide, and wiII be 
made into a boiler drum for the 
British Electricity Board. 

Five similar ingots will complete 
a series of drums which will be the 
biggest of their type ever forged in 
Britain. 


AUSTRALIA-AFRICA 
AIR LINK 

Quantas Empire Airways are 
making a test flight this month 
over a new 8500-niile route be¬ 
tween Sydney and Johannesburg. 

When the service starts, Lock¬ 
heed Constellations will leave 
Sydney at midnight, fly non-stop to 
Perth, and, after a short stop, fly 
on to Cocos Island. Another night 
flight will bring the airliners to 
Mauritius—32 hours after leaving 
Sydney. 

A day's sight-seeing is planned 
there, and the next morning the 
aircraft will take off again, reach¬ 
ing Johannesburg at noon on the 
third day. 

When this service begins, Aus¬ 
tralia will be flying its own planes 
direct to five of the six continents. 
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Big model railway 

At Ilognor Regis is a new model railway, 
built by local enthusiasts, which has 1100 
feet o(' track, 15 bridges, and more than 
200 stations and buildings 


THE OPEN FIELDS OF LAXTON 


The Ministry of Agriculture 
have bought 534 acres of land at 
Laxton, in Nottinghamshire, so 
that farmers there can continue 
. their open field system of cultiva¬ 
tion. 

At Laxton is the last example of 
the oldest of our farming systems 
—the open or common field 
system of cultivation dating back 
to the time of Celtic Britain, three 
or four centuries before the Roman 
occupation. 

The 534 acres of ploughland at 
■Laxton are still divided into three 
blocks, or fields, on which are the 
holdings of the tenants. The length 
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of the fields was based on the tra¬ 
ditional furrow-long (furlong),, the 
distance which oxen could comfort¬ 
ably plough at a stretch, and for 
which the ploughman could hold a 
straight course. 

Each farm consists of scattered 
strips of land, the only boundary 
between them being the open 
furrow which separates the plough¬ 
lands. The >, strips used to be 
roughly three-quarters of an acre, or 
about as much land as a man could 
plough in a day, but reorganisation 
has increased their size to 3y acres. 

‘A three-course crop rotation is 
practised—“winter corn for man, 
spring corn for beasts, and fallow.'’ 
Sheep are kept on the fallow land 
during the winter, feeding on hay. 

One of the advantages of the 
open field system is the absence of 
hedges, which means neither 
maintenance nor harbourage for 
weeds and vermin. There is, too, 
more ground to cultivate, for 
hedges occupy about one acre in 
14 on the average farm. 

Against this is the fact that 
hedges give shelter from the winds 
to both livestock and crops. It is 
impossible to grow root crops, for 
instance, on the open fields at 
Laxton. Another disadvantage is 
that the scattered strips of each 
holding waste time in travelling 
and transporting implements. 

On balance, the open field ha; 
probably more disadvantages than 
advantages, or it would not have 
given way to the enclosure system. 

Yet there are few farmers i 
around Laxton who are not j 
pleased that the Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture have stepped in to preserve 
the ancient system. 


FOR FUTURE RADIO 
OFFICERS 

Fifty scholarships are to be 
awarded this year to stude'nts at 15 
private wireless training colleges in 
Britain by the Marconi Inter¬ 
national Marine Communication 
Company. 

The scholarships will provide 
two-thirds of the tuition fees neces¬ 
sary for study up to the standard 
required for the Postmaster 
General's Certificate of Proficiency 
in Radiotelegraphy (2nd class). 
This certificate qualifies the student 
to become a radio officer in a ship. 


By the C N Flying Correspondent 

Flying family 

'J'fte smallest aircraft ever to fly 
the Atlantic, a single-engined 
Piper Pacer, was recently flown 
from Washington to Stavanger, 
Norway; by an American airman, 
Mr. Max Conrad. He stopped at 
Labrador, Greenland, Iceland, and 
Scotland, his flying time was 35 V 
hours, and the cost of his trip £36. 
He said afterwards that he under¬ 
took the flight partly to make 
young people air-minded. Six of his 
own ten children know how to fly. 

Airport cinema 

J)f.troit will be the first city to 
have a- cinema at its airport. 
Built to pass the waiting time in 
much the same way as the news 
theatres at certain of our. railway 
stations, the cinema will only show 
short films so that patrons will not 
miss their planes while waiting for 
the happy endings! 

If the venture proves successful, 
the idea may be adopted elsewhere. 

Spearhead for defence 

JJritain's amazing new delta 
wing fighter, the Glostcr 
Spearhead, is to equip the all- 
weather fighter squadrons of the 
R.A.F. 

Bill Waterton, Glosler’s well- 
known test pilot, says that the 
Spearhead handles in much the 
same way as any conventional 
“plank-wing” aircraft. Despite its 
mass of radar and electronic gear, 
this bulky-looking plane has a per¬ 
formance well in excess of most 
other fighters. 

Like a bird on the wing... 

Jn spite of a lack of airfields -and 
runways, the Scottish islands 
may soon be connected by air to 
the mainland. 

A Scottish Aviation Pioneer—a 
single-engined, high-wing four¬ 
seater—has visited Mull and Iona, 
and is shortly to fly out over the 
hills to Skye and some of the re¬ 
moter islands beyond to explore 
the possibilities of providing 
regular services. 

Cities like Glasgow are only an 
hour or two's flight from the 
islands, but at present it is a two- 
day journey by boat and train to 
the mainland towns. 

The purpose of the Pioneer's 
visits is to collect data for a new 
twin-engined plane, capable of 
operation from small fields on 
the islands, carrying up to 15 
passengers. 

Saving the forests 

A iR spraying came to the aid of 
valuable pine forests in South 
Australia recently. They were 
doomed to almost certain de¬ 
struction because the soil was 
deficient in zinc and caused a 
serious condition called leaf drop. 

To overcome this a zinc sulphate 
solution was sprayed on the trees 
from light planes. Although they 
appeared to be almost dead at the 
time, after a few weeks they 
became green and healthy. 

The trees absorbed the zinc 
through the pine needles, and will 
build up enough reserve to make 
further spraying unnecessary. 
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CRAVEN HILL, our Zoo Correspondent, reports that . . . 


MR. GOBBLER LIKES A 
SQUARE MEAL 


'Visitors calling at the keepers’ 
room at the Zoo birds-of-prey 
aviaries are being introduced to 
“Mr. Gobbler.” 

He is a young tawny owl 
brought in by a Chingford school¬ 
girl who had found him in a local 
wood, and who asked that the 
owlet might be reared at Regent’s 
Park before being set free. To this 
proposal the Zoo officials readily 
agreed, so Mr. Gobbler is not 
being taken officially “on the 
strength.” 

At present the bird, a most 
attractive little ball of grey fluff, is 
allowed the run of the room. He 
spends most of his.time on the 
table,and when the men are having 
their meals Mr. Gobbler hops 
around to each keeper in turn 
pleading for a meaty titbit. 

The owlet will be released when 
it is able to fly, and the staff hope 
that, having become used to them, 
it will remain about the place and 
be as useful as it is ornamental, 
for there are plenty of mice in the 
Gardens on which Mr. Gobbler 
could feed. 


anything with him without any risk 
of getting bitten. To ensure that 
Willie does not lose his gentle 
ways, meat will rarely be included 
in his diet. 

“Meat tends to make a ferret 
vicious,” a Zoo official told me. 
“We shall try to keep Willie as 
much as possible on bread-and- 
milk, with occasional titbits of 
rabbit and liver. It would be a 


In convoy 



Protected by their proud father 
and mother, seven fluffy cygnets 
venture on the Thames at Mallow 1 .' 


Jncidentally, Mr. Gobbler is by 
no means the only exhibit 
recently contributed by young folk. 
In the Children’s Zoo there is a 
ferret of unusual tameness, given 
to the menagerie by lan Bjorke- 
gren, a London boy. 

This animal, named Willie, has 
long been a family pet, but as its 
youthful owner had to go away to 
school,and no one could be found 
willing to look after the ferret, it 
has come to Regent’s Park. 

Tame ferrets as a rule are “one- 
man “ creatures, giving their trust 
and confidence only to their 
owner. What makes Willie re¬ 
markable is that anyone can do 


Christmas is coming 



This monster cracker was made 
at a London factory. One of three 
for export to Curacao, Venezuela, 
it contains 500 toys and is pictured 
here with the girls who made it. 


great pity if he were lo lose his 
charming docility, since at present 
he makes a very agreeable pet for 
even the smallest children.” 

M ANY wild birds nest in the Zoo 
Gardens—attracted, perhaps, 

by the facility with which, they can 
obtain food—but there is a very 
unusual gate-crasher there just 
now. 

It is a yaffle, or green wood¬ 
pecker, which is nesting in a hole 
in a birch tree on .the bank of the 
Regent's Canal, within a few yards 
of the carpenters’ shop. 

The woodpecker’s choice of the 
site is thought to be due to the fact 
that carpenters are regularly at 
work nearby, and the "sound of 
hammering and tapping makes the 
woodpecker feel at home! 

The exact location of the nest is 
not being revealed to visitors at 
present, since the authorities do not 
want the bird to be disturbed. 

"It is many years since we had 
a wild woodpecker nesting in the 
Gardens,” said an official. 

Visitors have a chance of seeing 
the woodpecker, however, especi¬ 
ally in the evenings, when it often 
hunts for insects up and down the 
canal bank, sometimes calling 
attention to itself by its loud laugh¬ 
ing cry, and sometimes by stopping 
to hammer on a tree-trunk. 

It is a handsome bird, with dark 
green plumage and vivid patches 
of red on the head. 


TWO GIFTS 

Sir William Jordan, former High 
Commissioner for New Zealand, 
is presenting the Worshipful Com¬ 
pany of Girdlefs in London with a 
five-foot-high chair, carved in 
kauri wood by Maori craftsmen. 
It will replace one destroyed in the 
blitz. 

A scholarship established by. the 
Girdlcrs’ Company will enable a 
young New Zealander to continue 
his studies at the university of his 
choice in this country. 
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Maiden Voyage of America’s Great Atlantic Liner 


A notable event in maritime history takes place this Thursday 
when the s.s. United States, the largest passenger ship 
ever built in America, sails from New York on her maiden 
voyage across the Atlantic. She will dock at Southampton 
next Tuesday, after having made a call at Le Havre. 

The revised tonnage figures for 
the new liner put her at 53,330 
gross tons, which compares with 
the 83,673 gross tons of the Queen 
Elizabeth, the world’s largest ship, 
and the 81,237 tons of the Queen 
Mary. The United States is just a 
little larger than the French liner 
Liberte (51,840), which was 
formerly the German Europa. 

The Americans claim that their 
new liner has the largest amount of 
aluminium ever incorporated in a 
ship ; is completely fireproof ; and 
is the largest air-conditioned ship. 

Even the dog kennels are air-con¬ 
ditioned! 


IN A NUTSHELL 

Length : 990 feet. Beam: 
101 feet 6 inches. Built at 
Newport News, Virginia, and 
launched in June 1951. Total 
cargo capacity : 148,000 cubic 
feet. She has 694 cabins, 12 
decks, and 19 elevators—or 
lifts. There are two theatres 
on board, one seating 352 and 
the other 200. The ship has 
nearly half a mile of anchor 
chain and more than 10,000 
doorkeys. 


J[n the matter of speed, the United 
States’ challenge may be for¬ 
midable, though the Cunard Line 
have always steadfastly refused to 
enter into an Atlantic speed con- 


mythicaL-Blue Riband for her 1938 
crossing at an average of 31.69 
knots. The Americans state that 
on secret trials the new liner con¬ 
siderably exceeded 34 knots. 

The new liner's quadruple screw 


test. They declined the trophy for propulsion, by a set of steam tur- 
the fastest Atlantic ' crossing, bines driving the shafts through 
though the Queen Mary holds the reduction gearing, is orthodox for 

the largest class of ships. Also the 
steel hull has been heat-riveted in 
the usual way. 

Rut the superstructure is some¬ 
thing new.. Over 600 feet 
long, it is constructed entirely of 
aluminium, and weighs only 1000 
tons against a normal 4000. The 
aluminium was cold-riveted with 
rivets heat-treated, dipped in 
alcohol, and placed in cold storage 
to retard age-hardening, before 
being driven “frozen.” 

The funnels, davits, lifeboats, 
masts, interior partitioning, and all 
the furniture are also built of 
aluminium. 

The United States has been built 
for rapid conversion to a troop 
carrier, and has a double engine 
room-and'built-in gun emplace¬ 
ments. If need be, she could 
transport 12,000 troops—almost a 
division. In normal service she 
will carry 2000 passengers and 1000 
crew. 

r pHE ship has been fitted out by a 
firm of women decorators, 
who have used, in the 29 public 
The radar mast. rooms, shades of green and blue to 


blend with the natural elements of 
sea and sky. 

The only wood on board is in 
the pianos, the butchers’ chopping 
blocks, and the lignum vitae bear¬ 
ings for the shafting. Special fire- 
resistant and light mediums for 
decoration have been employed, in¬ 
cluding a huge foam-glass statuary 
group in the first-class dining 
saloon.. 

No paint has been used in the 
decorative features—-only glass, 
enamels, plastics, metals, and so 
on. 

goMC of the cooking is by the 
latest electronic methods. 
Steaks will be grilled in “radar 
ranges,” which employ magnetron 
lubes to produce the microwaves 
which, upon entering the meat, set 
up the heat-generating process 
which cooks it. 

In the 18 galleys there are 69 
electric toasters capable of making 
15,250 pieces of toast per hour. In 
the refrigerators there will be 14 
different kinds of milk on each 
voyage. 

This proud liner is insured for a 
greater amount than any other 
vessel afloat, and most of this in¬ 
surance has been placed in Britain. 


A painting of the s.s. United States, by Harold Ing. 


The streamlined funnels, 55 feet high, have “ peaked caps ’ 
deflect the smoke from the decks. 


which 



Some of the battery of huge cauldrons in which vegetables 
are cooked in the main galley. 


A relief map of the Mississippi basin, with the river in gold on a silver 
background, adorns one of the lounges. 


In the luxurious swimming-pool the signal flags read : 
Come on in, the water's fine! 
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OUR PRECIOUS 
VILLAGES 

'T'ens of thousands of visitors 
will be in our villages dur¬ 
ing the next few weeks ; all of 
them would do well to remem¬ 
ber some wise words spoken 
recently by the Archbishop of 
York. 

He said that there was some¬ 
thing very precious in village 
life; something which the 
whole nation should treasure 
and preserve, though he did 
not wish to see the villages pre¬ 
served as museum pieces. He 
reminded his audience that the 
villages did four things for 
the country: fed it, gave an 
example of community life, 
gave a special kind of culture 
to the «ities, and reminded the 
nation of its past. 

jVIost Englishmen have some 
country roots, even those 
who live in the great cities, and 
the links between town and 
country are vital for the well¬ 
being of the nation. To believe 
in village life, in the place and 
rights of the small community, 
and the more simple ways of 
the country is an assertion of 
freedom. 

As holiday-makers move 
through the villages, enjoying 
their beauty and simplicity, it 
is as well for them to remem¬ 
ber this; to remember that the 
village is the oldest unit of our 
national life, and the founda¬ 
tion of much that is finest in 
our character. 


SCHOOL SAVERS 
INCREASING 

(Aur young savers are marching 
ahead ; in a year they have 
increased their group member¬ 
ship by 179,700, so that there are 
now well over two million boys 
and girls belonging to 26,825 
school savings groups. 

The aim is to get every boy 
and girl into a savings group. So 
far, the Primary schools have 
been beating the Secondary 
schools, and the seniors will have 
to pull up their socks. 

Joining a savings group is part 
of one’s education, for the 
success of the junior part of this 
great movement is not measured 
so much by the actual amount 
of money saved as by the extent 
to which the principle of thrift 
is grasped. 


Under the Editor’s Table 


Summer gives ladies a chance to 
wear a picture hat. And look a 
picture. 

Sandals with revolving heels are 
on the market. For all at a turn¬ 
ing-point in their career? 

A critic’declares he was struck 
by a picture in an exhibition. The 
artist had made a hit. 


PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO 
KNOW 

If people in a 
hurry are able to 
express themselves 


The proper place for extras is 
the home, says a meat trader. 
Unless it is extra worry. 



The unity of culture 

T'ulture is a realm in which 
all men have equal rights. 
This was emphasised recently by 
the Director-General of Unesco. 

“ Science knows no barriers, 
and in like manner there cannot 
be one education for the masses 
and another for the elite,” he 
said at the opening of Unesco’s 
first Adult Education centre in 
France. 

“Education, science, and cul¬ 
ture are one. Our purpose 
should be to make them access¬ 
ible to all, without distorting 
them. Once again it is a question 
of raising men to the height of 
their capacities and not lowering 
them to the level of reduced 
circumstances.” 


English undefiled 

A merican schoolboys and girls 
—and teachers too—have 
been taken to task by the Editor 
of the Atlantic Monthly for 
being bad at English. 

Scholastic faces have been a 
trifle pink at his suggestion that 
some of their brightest seniors 
have no idea of the essential 
structure of an ordinary English 
sentence, and that one boy in 
every ten is in need of “remedial 
aid in reading, writing, and 
spelling.” 

The Editor puts this down 
partly to the neglect of grammar 
teaching and essay writing, and 
to the aptitude tests in which 
students are graded for the 
accuracy of their facts, but are 
not “degraded for sloppy 
writing.” 

He also points out that the 
competition between books on 
the one hand, and radio, tele¬ 
vision, and comics on the other, 
has played a part in the deteriora¬ 
tion of English teaching. 

If we on this side of the 
Atlantic are to preserve the 
“well of English undefiled” (as 
Spenser wrote of Chaucer), we, 
too, must heed this warning. 


Getting in step 



Graham Parker is only five, but 
lie knows that he wants to be 
a resplendent guardsman at 
Whitehall when he grows up. 


Is booing an instinct? somebody A radio star is advised to stick 
asks. No, a noise . to her songs. The treacly kind? 

BILLY BEETLE 




The wheelbarrow in 
all its glory 

TAf all vehicles the wheelbarrow 
is the humblest; with only 
one wheel, and not even so much 
mechanism as a spring, it creaks 
its way through a useful career, 
unhonoured and unsung. 

But there is one wheelbarrow 
which once had a crowded hour 
of glory ; it is the one used in 
1859 when the first sod was 
cut for the Stratford-on-Avon 
Railway. 

Presented recently to the 
British Transport Museum, this 
barrow has a bronze plaque 
bearing the head of Shakespeare, 
quotations from the Bard, and 
carvings of roses and thorns to 
symbolise the joys and troubles 
of life. 

Its spade is equally ornate, 
with a heart-shaped blade of 
silver-plated steel and a shaft 
with Cleopatra’s words: “What 
poor an instrument may' do a 
noble deed.” 


JULY 

The summer looks out from her 
' brazen tower, 

Through the flashing bars of 
July. Francis Thompson 


WATCH THOSE 
BRAKES 

Tn April there was a startling 
1 increase in accidents involv¬ 
ing cyclists under 15. Thirteen 
were killed and 1032 injured, 
compared with nine killed and 
780 injured in April last year. 

One reason for this may be 
that Easter fell in April this year, 
but another reason is that many 
young cyclists are riding defec¬ 
tive machines. An example of 
this comes from Hertfordshire, 
where in 7951 the police in¬ 
spected 1600 machines and 
found that no fewer than 1000 
were defective. 

Similar reports come from 
many parts of the country, an 
official of R.S.P.A. has told the 
C N. He pointed out that while 
young folk are the safest pedes¬ 
trians, they are the most vulner¬ 
able cyclists, so many of them 
still being beginners. 

This is a fact which underlines 
the importance of their being 
well-equipped to face the re¬ 
morseless conditions on our 
roads today. Brakes and every 
other working part of bicycles 
should constantly be examined 
for defects. 


L 


Thirty Years Ago 

enin has laid down his power 
in Russia ; and the retire¬ 
ment of the man who is generally 
regarded as the evil genius of the 
Russian revolution removes from 
the World’s stage one of the most 
extraordinary figures that have 
ever appeared on it . . . In his 
endeavour to make his theories 
work he was as ruthless as the 
Tsars ; indeed, he adopted most 
of their methods. The hateful¬ 
ness of those methods has been 
brought into stronger light dur¬ 
ing the last four years, into which 
the Bolsheviks have crammed as 
much of them as would have 
been spread over a much longer 
period under the Tsar. 

From the Children's Newspaper, 
July S, 1922 
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THINGS SAID 

T am not at all sure that we are 
on the right road with a five- 
day week. The Commandment 
says “Six days shall thou 
labour,” and that is the Divine 
Law. Most nations are working 
far harder than we are. 

Archdeacon of Bedford 

VS7hile the roots and ideals 
of freedom can be traced 
back beyond even the history 
of the English-speaking people, 
England was the country which 
made it work, which made the 
rules operate. 

The Bishop of Pittsburg 

A people exhorted to put their 
^ best feet forward, and to 
stand squarely upon their own 
two, would do well to keep them 
healthy. 

Miss P. Hornsby-Smith, M.P. 

Tf only everyone in this country 
could be inspired by the idea 
of service we should be a better, 
healthier, and stronger nation. 

Lord Tedder 

VyuERE you have no discipline 
or slack discipline in a 
school, you have no real educa¬ 
tion. Make the going soft for 
the pupil and you produce the 
soft pupil. 

President of the Educational 
Institute for Scotland 

'There arc British industries 
■*" which set the standard here. 
British industry treats labour 
better. Indian Minister for 

Commerce anil industry 


JUST AN IDEA 

It is what we learn after we think 
we know it all that counts. 


Remembered lulls 

I know these slopes ; who knows 
them if not I?— 

But many a dingle on the loved 
hillside, 

With thorns once studded, old, 
white-blossomed trees, 

Where thick the cowslips grew, 
and far descried 

High towered the spikes of 
• purple orchises, 

H A ill since our day put by 
'fhe coronals of that forgotten 
time ; 

Down each green bank hath 
gone the plough-boy’s team, 
And only in the. hidden brook- 
side gleam 

Primroses, orphans of the 
flowery prime. Matthew Arnold 



OUR HOMELAND 


These chestnut trees at Milton Abbas, 
-Dorset, arc'to be felled because of decay 
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PARLIAMENT’S GREAT PRINTER- 

LUKE HANSARD 

J-Jansard is a name renowned throughout the free world in 
connection with reports of British Parliamentary debates. 
Luke Hansard, who was born on July 5, 200 years ago, faith¬ 
fully served the Mother of Parliaments for over fifty years. 


The son of a Norwich manu¬ 
facturer, he went to grammar 
school in Boston, Lincolnshire, and 
was then apprenticed to a Norwich 
printer. His employer was indo¬ 
lent, and increasingly Luke ran the 
business alone. 

When his apprenticeship ended, 
therefore, he was so well-trained 
and self-reliant that he set off for 
London with a guinea in his 
pocket. His father had fallen on 
hard times, so the lad was happy 
to be taken on as compositor in a 
printing ollicc near Holborn. 

The owner, John Hughs, was 
printer to the House of Commons, 
although such business was then 
limited. Luke worked keenly, im¬ 
pressing his employer with his 
methodical planning and mechan¬ 
ical improvements. At 22 he 
became manager and partner. 

BREACH OF PRIVILEGE 

Luke was soon made responsible 
for printing Parliament's Journals. 
These were for official purposes 
only, and were not published. 
Indeed, until almost the end of the 
J 8th century it was a breach of 
privilege to publish reports of 
debates. 

Magazines overcame this diffi¬ 
culty by publishing accounts 
written from memory, with thinly- 
disguised names. William Cob- 
belt’s Parliamentary Debates, 
started in 1803, was famous among 
such publications. 

Among the printing firm's grow¬ 
ing body of clients was Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, who often asked for Luke 
Hansard to deal with his manu¬ 
scripts. The great Edmund Burke 
was much impressed, too, when 
Luke printed his famous essays ; 
and more praise came from Pitt, 
who was astonished that his dread¬ 


ful handwriting could be read with 
ease by Hansard! 

In 1800 Hansard became sole 
proprietor of the business, and 
took new premises near Drury 
Lane, where he trained his sons. 
It was said that Parliamentary 
affairs actually depended upon the 
accuracy and speed with which 
Luke, at the head of his hard¬ 
working staff, printed vital Bills 
and documents. 

A well-read, deeply religious 
man, he was highly respected every¬ 
where. In 1816 the Speaker 
praised the “laborious, accurate, 
and faithful manner in which Mr. 
Hansard discharges all his duties.” 

YOUNG HANSARD TAKES OVER 

In 1811 Cobbett sold his interest 
in the reports of debates to Han¬ 
sard’s son, and for nearly 80 years 
they appeared under the title 
“Hansard Parliamentary Debates." 
They were still unofficial, and not 
until some 30 years after Luke's 
death in 1828 did the Government 
subscribe. 

In 1892 a select committee re¬ 
commended an official report, and* 
in 1909 H.M. Stationery Office 
took over publication. 

Only nine years ago, however, 
Parliament agreed that the 
honoured name of Hansard 
should be restored to the title-page 
of the Official Report, and this was 
done. The unselfish labour and 
enterprise of Luke Hansard and 
his sons and grandsons was thus 
acknowledged. 

Today, Hansard is printed on a 
rotary press like any morning 
newspaper, and is ready in London 
at 9 a.m. following every 
Parliamentary sitting—a lasting 
memorial to a worthy servant of 
democracy. 


Bedroom upstairs 



A I/rdrooJii oil iJio roof of n rur 
is a new idea from Italy. The 
tent can he erected in three 
minutes and lias two rubber 
mattresses. 


WAGTAIL TREE 

. Passengers in trams travelling at 
night along O'Connell Street, 
Dublin, arc amazed to see what 
they think to be a big tree still in 
full bloom. The “flowers” are 
throngs of wagtails roosting at 
night in the full glare of the 
electric light. 


WALL BETWEEN 
TWO KINGDOMS 

Along the four miles between 
the rivers Sark and Esk, where 
Cumberland and Dumfries-shire 
meet, is an earthen wall called 
Scotsdyke which is now just 400 
years old. 

In the old days of border strife 
this was a great danger spot and 
j the haunt of outlaws, and in 1552 
■ it was decided to build this dyke, 
the Ambassador of France acting 
| as umpire when the boundary 
between the two kingdoms was 
settled. 

A gap was left in the middle of 
! the dyke, because it was there that 
I the English and Scottish diggers 
came within sight of each other 
and were never able to use their 
‘shovels for any purpose other than 
fighting. 

So runs the story ; but the gap 
was at last closed during the First 
World War, when trolleys laden 
with timber were run along the 
dyke. 

This ancient landmark can be 
seen from the riiain road to Edin¬ 
burgh, a few miles north of 
Longtown, Cumberland. A nearby 
station is called Scotch Dyke. 
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Through thick and thin 

On the left is a girl who seems to lie very much svrappctl up in her work—rslie is employed at 
the Naval rope svorks at Chatham, which make about ten miles of rope a week. On the right 
is an American svlio collects string as a hobby. His gigantic hall svciglis 147 pounds and has 

taken 36 years to build. 


SCHOOL POST OFFICE 

Living up to a much-honoured name 



The model post office run by the 
pupils of Fawcelt Junior School, 
Trumpington, Cambridgeshire, is 
just what one would expect to find 
there ; for their school is named 
after the famous blind Postmaster 
General, Henry Fawcett, svho was 
buried in Trumpington churchyard. 

At this post office most of the 
usual business of a real office is 
transacted ; stamps can be bought 
and letters posted, parcels weighed 
and the correct postage worked 
out. 

Quite appropriately, the busiest 
section is that dealing with Savings. 
For it was Henry Fawcett who 
brought tiie P.O. Savings Bank 
within the reach of all by introduc¬ 
ing the slip which, when it had 12 
penny stamps affixed to it, was 
accepted as a shilling deposit in 
the bank. Within six months of 
Henry Fawcett's introduction of 
this idea, more than 223,000 new 
accounts were opened. Today 
there are 23 million Post Office 
savings accounts in this country. 

This blind statesman was one of 
the most indomitable characters in 


our history. Accidentally blinded 
by a shotgun, in ten minutes 
Henty Fawcett had resolved never 
to complain, and to' carry on with 
his career. He took up the fcllow- 
ship-he had won at Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge, and made his name as 
a professor of economics. When 
he was 32 he entered Parliament 
and in 1880 Gladstone made him 
Postmaster General. 

Fawcett always insisted on being 
treated on terms of equality. “ Do 
not patronise those who are blind,” 
he used to say. “Treat us without 
reference to our misfortune ; and, 
above all, help us to be indepen¬ 
dent.” 

Valiantly he lived up to his pre¬ 
cepts. He enjoyed life to the full, 
and was a successful fisherman, a 
finished and fearless horseman, 
and a tireless pedestrian. 

He married the wise Millicent 
Garrett who later won fame as one 
of the first advocates of votes for 
women. 

The young people of Fawcett 
Junior School certainly have a 
name to live up to! 


YACHT RACE ACROSS THE ATLANTIC 


BUILDING ON 

A STEM 

Walls of glass tubes 

An extraordinary building de¬ 
signed as a laboratory for an 
American firm has 15 storeys 
fastened on a spike. The building 
is 153 feet high. 

The whole of the strength'of this 
unique structure is given by a 
central pillar of reinforced con¬ 
crete about 13 feet in diameter. 
Over 150 feet of this “spike” pro¬ 
jects above the ground, carrying 
15 floors. The pillar extends 54 
feet downward into a concrete 
foundation. At ground level the 
building i s 
only 13 feet 
wide, for the 
first floor is 
some 12' feet 
up! 

The floors 
are alternately 
square and 
circular. Th’S 
leaves space 
for tall.labor¬ 
atory equip¬ 
ment placed 
near the edges 
of the square 
floors. Each 
square floor, 
too. ha; a 
shallow wail 
of brick around it. 

All the remainder of the wall 
space is filled with lengths of two- 
inch-diametcr glass tubing separ¬ 
ated by rubber strips. There are 
thousands and thousands of these 
tubes, and if laid end to end they 
would stretch for more than 20 
miles! 

The central column has another 
special put pose. It is hollow, and 
through it run the lifts, a circular 
stairway, and all the necessary 
plumbing and electrical pipes, con¬ 
duits, find cables. 

In a very high wind the top of 
the building may sway slightly, but 
nothing short of an earthquake, it 
is calculated, would harm the 
structure. 


Starting this week, a number of 
yachts are sailing from St. David’s 
Head, Bermuda, on a 2800-mile 
race to Plymouth Sound that will 
take about three weeks. 

The race is a handicap, enabling 
the smallest yacht in the contest to 
win, as was the case two years ago, 
when the Cohoe, a mere 22-foot- 
long vessel, won. 

Having ploughed their way 
through the drifting seaweed of 
the Sargasso Sea, the yachts set a 
north-easterly course which will 
take them into the Gulf Stream— 
and the first of their hazards. For 
the Gulf Stream's current coupled 
with the warmth of the water often 
creates bad sailing conditions. 
Squalls and steep seas are frequent, 
waves often rising to 50 feet. 

The yachts follow what i; kr own 


as the Great Circle course, which 
lakes the little vessels within the 
southern limit of drifting icebergs, 
with their accompanying fog. Even 
when they emerge from the fog, 
halfway across the Atlantic, crews 
cannot relax, for here they enter 
the area in which gales are almost 
constant, and skilled seamanship is 
essential. Only when the yachts 
have moved farther eastward 
towards the coast of Britain can 
crews return to normal routine. 

After some three weeks at sea, 
land, perhaps the Bishop Rock olf 
the Scillies or the Wolf Lighthouse 
olf Land’s End, will be sighted and 
the hazards will be over. The 
finishing line olf lfiymouth will be 
crossed a few hours later and the 
name of the winning vessel quickly 
announced. 
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Steps to Sporting Fame 


© 


Fred Trueman 



Fast howlers are rare 
these days, but one 
who appears to have 
come to stay is 21- 
year-old Fred True¬ 
man, of Yorkshire, 
at present doing his 
National Service. 


Son of a cricketer, Fred 
played in club cricket while 
working on the telephones at 
the local colliery. The York¬ 
shire miners know a cricketer 
when they see one,‘and they 
had no doubt about young 
Fred’s ability to make good. 



Then followed a message to 
Cyril Turner, former County 
player, who for the past few 
years has been responsible for 
coaching the Yorkshire 
“ colts.” He went to Maltby 
and gave Fred a brief trial. 

That was in 1918. 


By the time he was 18, True¬ 
man was howling for York¬ 
shire in the County Cham¬ 
pionship ; and he started his 
Test career this year with 
seven wickets against the 
Indian tourists at Leeds. He 
had arrived. 


YOUNG FRENCH HERO OF AMERICAN FREEDOM 


Booking tor a 

ROUND PIANO 

The authorities of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum are seeking 
Victorian and Edwardian antiques 
to put on show this autumn'; they 
will be displayed in an exhibition 
of decorative art commemorating 
the centenary of this great London 
museum, which was originally 
called The Museum of Ornamental 
Art. 

Search for some curiosities is 
being made. For example, there 
was the marble piano inset with 
vellum sheets for the signatures of 
celebrated musicians, which be¬ 
longed to Sir Lawrence Alma- 
Tadema. (Inquiries revealed that 
this was lost in 1942 during the 
Blitz). 

Another strange piano still 
being sought is a round one de¬ 
signed by Sir Edwin Lutyens, the 
great architect; and a third is a 
grand piano which Ford Madox 
Brown adorned with scenes from 
Lohengrin. 

The museum’s antique-hunters 
have found the chase difficult. 
They do not want papier-mache 
chairs or bead-work antimacassars, 
but rather the work of pioneer 
designers which are now uncon¬ 
sidered trifles. For instance, the 
only surviving fragment of a certain 
late-Victorian curtain fabric was 
found stuffed in a letter-box to 
keep out the draught! 

There is always the possibility 
that among the junk stowed away 
in an attic there is some article that 
might be of interest to the museum. 


LEEDS SCHOOL IS 400 

Leeds Grammar School is this 
week holding a Festival Week to 
celebrate the 400th anniversary of 
its foundation. The guest of 
honour at the Festival Dinner will 
be Sir Norman Birkett, one of 
the Lords Justice of Appeal. 

Among the many distinguished 
Old Lcodiensians are John 
Smealon, the engineer who built 
Eddystone Lighthouse off Ply¬ 
mouth. and one of our great 
modern composers. Sir John Ire¬ 
land. 


Lafayette is a name that stirs the 
blood of Americans and French¬ 
men alike, and there was mutual 
pleasure when his sword was 
recently presented by M. Pleven, 
French Minister of National 
Defence, to Georgetown, South 
Carolina. 

It was there, in 1777, that 
Lafayette first stepped ashore to 
fight for a cause to which he re¬ 
mained passionately attached all 
his life. He was then 19, a young 
French nobleman of great wealth 
and privilege—it was before the 
French Revolution—and he had 
risked all to come and take part 
in America's struggle for independ¬ 
ence. 

His king had forbidden him to 
leave France, and then had had 
him imprisoned. The British am¬ 
bassador had persuaded the French 
Government to seize the ship 
that the young visionary had fitted 
out. 

But Lafayette escaped from 
prison in disguise, his ship slipped 
away to a Spanish port, where he 
joined her and, pursued by British 
cruisers, made for America. 

It had been suggested that the 
youthful marquis should be made 
a major-general in the American 


Army, because of his aristocratic 
birth, but when he arrived it was 
tactfully pointed out to him that 
it would be unfair to older officers 
Jo give him such an exalted rank. 
The lad agreed at once, and asked 
only to serve in the American 
Army as a volunteer without pay. 

He fought with great bravery in 
the War of Independence, then re¬ 
turned to his own country to play 
a leading part in her Revolution. 
In 1789 he was chosen to com¬ 
mand the new National Guard of 
Paris, and it is the sword he then 
wore that has been presented to 
Georgetown. It is a curved sword, 
surmounted by the Gallic cock. 

Lafayette it was who introduced 
the famous tricolour cockade, 


£2000 FOR BURNS POEMS 

A volume of eight poems and 
songs in Robert Burns’s handwrit¬ 
ing, including The Birks of Aber- 
feldy, fetched £500 at a recent sale 
in Glasgow; it is to be kept at the 
Burns Cottage Museum at Allo- 
vvay. 

More recently the Burns 
Museum paid £1500 at Sotheby's 
in London for the manuscript of 
“Auld Lang Syne.” 


using the Paris colours of blue, 
white, and red, which became the 
flag of France. 

Throughout the stormy period 
of the Revolution he set his face 
against brutal excesses, risking his 
life many times in trying to save 
innocent victims of the frenzied 
revolutionaries. 

He pleaded always for the cause 
of humanity, for the abolition of 
arbitrary imprisonment, for religi¬ 
ous tolerance, popular representa¬ 
tion, trial by jury, the emancipa¬ 
tion of slaves, freedom of the 
Press, and the abolition of titles of 
nobility. 

He was hated by the extremists, 
and voted against Napoleon 
becoming Emperor. 

In 1824 he re-visited America, 
where he received a tumultuous 
welcome and was made a grant of 
200,000 dollars and some land. 
He again commanded the National 
Guard in the French Revolution of 
1830, and died in 1834. 

M. Pleven, in sending the sword 
to Georgetown, expressed the hope 
that its citizens would see it not as 
a weapon of war, but as symbol of 
deep resolve to defend in all cir¬ 
cumstances justice, liberty, and 
truth. 
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BAGPIPES AND 
SUCHLIKE 

Did Scottish bagpipes as we 
know them today originate in 
Italy? 

Such is the theory of Professor 
U. Gualazzini, Director of the 
Cremona Library, who was asked 
by a Scottish correspondent to look 
into the matter. 

He found that in the early years 
of the 16th century a wealthy Scots 
visitor, to the town was fascinated 
by the bagpipes then played there, 
and invited a maker of them to 
Glasgow. 

This Italian pipe-smith settled 
down there in 1515 and took the 
name of McKrimona, becoming 
the ancestor of the great Mac- 
Crimmon family of pipers. 

Bagpipes of a primitive sort had 
been played in Scotland long 
before this, but, according to this 
theory, the rich mellow instrument 
of today was unknown before 
“ McKrimona’s ” time. Against 
this it is pointed out that Mac- 
Crimmon may come from the old 
Gaelic name of Criomthann. 

Scots do not claim to have in¬ 
vented the bagpipe, which is an 
instrument of great antiquity. The 
Romans knew it as tibia utricu- 
laris and introduced it to Soutfi 
Britain, whence its use spread to 
Caledonia and Ireland, and became 
very popular with Celtic peoples. 


MOUNTAIN SHELTER 

The Ingleton Fell Rescue Team 
are to erect a shelter and view 
indicator on the summit of the 
2373-foot-high Ingleborough, in 
Yorkshire, to commemorate the 
Coronation of Queen Elizabeth 11. 

The shelter will be built of stone 
in the form of a large cross point¬ 
ing to the cardinal points of the 
compass. A circular platform will 
hold the view-indicator, showing 
the Lakeland Hills, the Howgills, 
the Yorkshire Dales, and Snaefel! 
mountain in the Isle of Man. 

The team are setting themselves 
a hard task, for they will have to 
transport all the necessary sand, 
cement, and stone up the mountain 
by man-power alone. 


THE EXPLOITS OF BRIGADIER GERARD—PICTURE-VERSION OF CONAN DOYLE’S FAMOUS STORY (7) 



Gerard and “ Bart,” as he called his British friend. Outside an inn a cultured and charming monk He left them to discuss it. Soon they heard a Bart tore off his badges of rank, and his men 
found they had been sent by their opposing told them he was the Abbot whose abbey had commotion and found the British and French made themselves look untidy, so that the 
armies on the same mission—to capture the been taken by Millefleurs’ rabble of British and soldiers fighting 1 The Abbot had started it by ruffians in the abbey would accept them as new 
bandit, Millefleurs. They decided to join forces, French deserters-turued-bandits. Gerard and tactlessly telling the British sergeant his men comrades. They rode off, followed at a distance 
so French Hussars and British Dragoons rode on Bart entered the inu with him. He said they were not* as good as the French. Bart and by a French sub-officer, who shortly returned, 
together. Soon they saw the abbey which the could not re-capture the abbey by assault, as Gerard managed to separate them. Then it was saying he had seen them parley at the gates and 
bandit had made his stronghold, after he had the bandits had made it a fortress. He sug- agreed that Bart’s men should get into the gain admission. Gerard lay on a bed in the inn, 
turned out the monks. Gerard wondered how they gested they should gain entrance by pretending abbey by pretending to l>e deserters and, at impatiently awaiting the moment to join his 
-were to capture it with their few cavalrymen. to be deserters wanting to join the band. dawn, should open the gates for Gerard’s troop. allies at the abbey and attack the bandits. 

Can Gerard and Bart trust the smooth well-spoken abbot? See next week’s instalment 
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MONDAY 


Thrills and mystery 
on the river 


ADVENTURE 

- by John Pudney - 


III Blackmead Abbey, now a film 
studio, Fred and I discovered that 
an American professor and his 
daughter Annabel were prisoners. 
Disguised as film extras, we learned 
from an actor named Dudley that 
his brother Keith had disappeared. 
We decided one of us should fetch 
Unde George, and tossed up for it. 

13. Hazardous mission 

"TThads I go. Tails you go, 
Fred.” 

The coin spun, came down and 
rolled under the table. Before we 
could reach it, Dudley came rush¬ 
ing up. "I don't know what you 
chaps are really trying to do here,” 
he said, “but if you’re out to do 
them down, then I’m with you! ” 

“You’d better not shout,” 1 1 sug¬ 
gested. “Did you manage to reach 
that telephone?” 

Dudley nodded. “And now 1 
•believe it really might have been 
Keith out there in the courtyard 
with his hands tied behind his 
back. When 1 got through to his 
flat, they said Keith had told them 
he had made interesting discoveries 
at Blackmead Abbey. He had also 
told them at the flat, as he had told 
me, that he was going abroad. But 
he never went. He never went 
back to the flat, even! All that 
happened was that sorhebody from 
Morr’s office, who couldn’t have 
known about me being his.brother, 
phoned to say that Keith was stay¬ 
ing on here for the time being. 
That means lie’s here now. And 
that can only mean that he’s a 
prisoner! You wait till I get hold 
of that Silasse!” 

f “ You're not the only one,” Fred 
pointed out, “who wants to have a 
go at the chamberlain, but Silasse 
is a tough customer. And I expect 
your brother's locked up in the 
gatehouse by now.” We told 
Dudley about the hands we had 
seen gripping the bars in the 
window. “Anyway,” Fred went 
on, “we've just spun a coin, so 
hold on a minute until we find out 
who’s won.” 

Fred and I went down beneath 
the table and inspected the coin. 
It was heads. That meant that I 
was to go to the Bounty to get 
Uncle George. We agreed that I 
could not risk ’going to the boat¬ 
house to change into my ordinary 
clothes, and 1 laughed to myself 
when 1 thought what Uncle George 
would say when 1 suddenly turned 
up aboard the Bounty wearing the 
costume of King John’s Court. 

agreed that my mission was 
urgent, and that I should 
start at once. "But before I go,” 
I said, “Fd better have some idea 
of what you two are going to do.” 

“With the doorkeeper on our 
side, it's quite easy for any of us 
to get out through the wicket gate 
or into the courtyard. So why 
don’t we take a chance,” Fred sug¬ 
gested, “and pretend we’ve left 
something behind in the Great 
Hall? Then we can explore those 
stairs where wc saw the king and 


abbot go down from the high 
table?” 

“I’m with you there,” Dudley 
said enthusiastically. “I’ve seen 
the king and abbot go down those 
stairs a dozen times, and I’ve 
always wondered where they 
went. It may even be that my 
brother——” He paused and bit 
his lip. “But, anyway. I’m all for 
action!” 

On the way out of the canteen 
we stopped to speak to old joe, the 
doorkeeper. 

“Anything I can do to help?” 
he asked. 

“Let the three of us through 
here and say nothing about it,” 
Fred said. “That’s all we want.” 

“And if you don’t hear anything 
of us by this time tomorrow,” 1 
added, “you’d better report us 
missing.” 

“Here, wait a minute,” said Joe, 
starting up to his feet. 

“We can’t wait. We're in a 
hurry!” Fred exclaimed. “But if 
you don’t sec us tomorrow, you 
could telephone . . . look, I'll 
write it down . . !*’ 

IP reached over to the desk 
inside the hut, and picked up 
a pencil. He wrote down Uncle 
George's name and the telephone 
number of Fort X. “This is 



CANVAS 


4. Lighting a fire 

You may have a wonderful 
tent, the best equipment 
money can buy, and perfect 
weather for your camp, but if 
you cannot light a fire you 
might as well stay at home! 

Here is a method that is 
simple and effective. Choose 
the spot for your fire and cut 
the top layer of turf away to a 
depth of three inches and 
roughly 18 inches square. (The 
turf can be replaced and will 
grow again.) 

In the square, scoop out a 
shallow trench facing down¬ 
wind, leaving a border of two 
to three inches all round. Place 
the soil with the turf. 

Now gather some wood for 
kindling, the thinnest dry twigs 
you can find, and others up to 
finger thickness. Lay a small 
ball of paper in the trench and, 
starting with the thinnest twigs, 
build a pyramid round the 
paper eight inches across. 

Light the paper and gradu¬ 
ally add wood until the fire is 
going well. Lay a stout log 
along each side of the trench 
and you arc ready to put on 
your billy. 

Make your fire well avvay 
from standing crops and hay¬ 
ricks; sparks may cause damage. 

Next week: Pitching camp 


secret,” he said. “It is to be used 
only in an emergency.” 

Joe, shaking his head, picked up 
(he paper and looked bewildered. . 

“If you don't see us and you 
can’t get to hear of us, then you 
can ring up that number and tell 
them what you know. I’ve ‘ put 
down our names, too . . 

The old soldier spelt out the tele¬ 
phone number and glanced at our 
names. Then he repeated Uncle 
George’s name several times as if 
it rang some sort of bell fn his 
mind. 

Fred and I fished in our pouches 
and clubbed together enough 
money to give him for the tele¬ 
phone call to Fort X if it should 
be needed. The old soldier wished 
us luck and beamed at us as he let 
us through. 

I watched Fred and Dudley 
make their dash across the court¬ 
yard to the Great Hall; then I 
bolted through the wicket gate. 

At first 1 felt lonely and a little 
scared as I entered the shrubberies. 
Then I told myself that if I was 
going to make my report to the 
Bounty and be back again by dusk, 
there was no time for feelings of 
that kind. I kept off the paths and 
tried to work my way along with¬ 
out noise. I remembered the lay¬ 
out of the place from the view we 
had had from the tennis pavilion. 
It seemed that there was a good 
chance of passing out through the 
western boundary of the grounds 
and making for the cornfield on 
the river side of which the Bounty 
was tied up. 

■\Yhen I came to the other side of 
the shrubberies I could sec 
the pavilion more or less in front 
of me and the kitchen garden 
stretching away to my left. Beyond 
the pavilion and slightly to my 
right were the trees which marked 
the course of the backwater'. 
Further round to my right there 
was an open space. 

This, I thought to myself, was 
going to be the most tricky part of 
my journey, for I felt sure that the 
windows of Blackmead Abbey 
must overlook a part of that open 
space, which no doubt had once 
been a sort of park connected with 
the gardens. 

I made a dash first from the 
shrubberies to a clump of rhodo¬ 
dendrons. This clump was almost 
hollow inside, like a big tent, which 
was lucky for me, for just as I 
reached it a jeep sped down the 
avenue. 

I was able to watch quite safely 
from inside the rhododendron 
clump! The jeep did not turn off 
toward the pavilion. It went 
straight on down the drive and 
then turned oft toward what looked 
like a quarry. This was lucky, too, 
for I had planned to go in that 
direction myself, not realising that 
the quarry was there—probably 
the one Annabel had said was 
"strictly out of bounds.” 

]y£y next break took me on to 
some bushes where the cover 
was not so good. By crouching 
down, however, I was able to see 
the windows of the Abbey for the 
first time. There was no sign of 
life, but to my dismay there was 
also no chance of concealing 
myself until I reached the avenue. 
Should 1 turn back and try another 
way nearer the backwater? Would 

Continued on page ID 
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Lucozade 



lUCpZADf 


Youngsters need it! 


Sparkling Lucozade contains Glucose, one of 
the greatest of all energy foods. And it is 
so refreshing and delicious that youngsters 
never refuse it. Moreover, Lucozade is 
invaluable in eases of illness. It is 
assimilated immediately and does not tax 
the most delicate digestion. For grown-ups 
and children alike, in sickness and in 
health — give Lucozade. 

2/0d. plus 3<1. bottle deposit (returnable). Also in handy 
size at 8d. plus 2d. bottle deposit. 

Lucozade 


the sparkling 


clrink 


IS so s/vexas/A/G anv palatable 


LUCOZADE LTD., GREAT WEST ROAD, BRENTFORD, MIDDX. royds S2/R 



Nature Study—- -a new and practical 

approach to the observation of animals and 
birds is encouraged by introducing children to 

DOG • The identification of each breed 
and recording when seen. 

SPOTTING • Instructive outdoor activity. 

• Encourages kindness to animals. 

The first step to an intimate knowledge 
of animal life. 

A leaflet has been prepared to enable observers to 
begin this absorbing occupation. Available free in 
bundles of 50 to teachers and youth leaders from 

EDUCATION ( J ) DEPARTMENT 

NATIONAL CANINE DEFENCE LEAGUE 

10, Seymour Street, London, W.l (3CC) 


AND HAND TO YOUR TEACHER WHO WILL ARRANGE 
FOR LEAFLETS TO BE SENT TO YOUR SCHOOL 
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SPORTS STAMPS FREE 



These magnificent stamps from Hungary show athletes jumping and ^ 
playing handball. They are printed in beautiful colours and they jjj 
will vastly improve your collection and increase its value. 

They arc FREE to all collectors who send 3d. for postage and ask to 3 
see a selection of our famous Approvals. Just fill in the coupon. 0 

NAME .....' 

ADDRESS.;. ; .... 


Post now to — 

AVON STAMPS „> m COVENTRY 



FREE 


THE SIX BRITISH MONARCKS 
PACKET. STAMPS FROM QUEEN 
VICTORIA TO QUEEN ELIZABETH 

This wonderful gift contains not only this SCARCE 
OLD VICTORIAN STAMP from the Australian STATE 
OF QUEENSLAND; but also anotfier rare stamp from 
THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE; a fine old KING 
EDWARD VII issue; a large KING GEORGE V pictorial 
showing a coastal scene; one of the few stamps issued 
during the short reign of KING EDWARD VIII; a Large 
KING GEORGE VI Newfoundland stamp; and one of 
the first stamps issued showing our present QUEEN, 
Her Majesty QUEEN ELIZABETH II, and a quantity 
of other interesting and obsolete rarities including 
1 Victory stamps, etc. 

ALL THESE ARE ABSOLUTELY FREE—Just ask to 
see our famous pictorial discount Approvals and enclose 
2{d. postage. 

BRIDGNORTH STAMP COMPANY 

_ (CN 72) BRIDGNORTH, SHROPSHIRE. 
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FREE! 

This fine new issue 
of remote WESTERN 
SAMOA which will 
add value to your 
collection FREE to 
all requesting our Dis¬ 
count Approvals and 
enclosing 3d. stamp. 

Packets— 1,000 different stamps whole world 10/- 
POST FREE. 200 Br. Empire 5/- 

. & E. WILLIAMS (Dept. CN) 

Farm Close, Ickcnliam, Middlesex 



CENTENARY PACKET FREE 

FREE to collectors . of good stamps. 
BARBADOS (as illustrated) depicts the 
first stamp issued in 1852 and is a replica 
of MAURITIUS, of magnificent colourful 
design. The Postal Centenary of Great 
Britain with Queen Victoria and OSTEND 
Steam Ship lOOyears service. Included is the 
famous PENNY RED, 100 years old, and finally a CANADIAN 
Commemorating 100 years of Self Government depicting Queen 
Victoria and Parliament Building. This packet will greatly enhance 
the value of your collection, so write now for this FREE offer 
enclosing 3d. postage requesting our Approvals. 

LISBURN & TOWNSEND LTD. (CN), WEST KIRBY, WIRRAL 






FREE! 


JUST 

ISSUED 
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* (DEPT. C.N.), 226 BAKER STREET, LONDON, N.W.l. $ 


This fine set of 
ST. KITTS, 011 c of 
the last before the 
Queen Elizabeth .. 
issues, FREE to ★ 
all genuine col¬ 
lectors a s k i 11 p 
for our . World 
Famous Appro¬ 
vals and enclos¬ 
ing 3 d. stamp. 


FRANCIS CURTIS LTD. 


MAPPING THE MOUNTAINS 
OF THE MOON 


Some weeks ago we reported 
that a woman. Miss Isolde Tebbit, 
had been flying over the Mountains 
of ‘ the Moon—the Ruwenzori 
range in western Uganda—to make 
maps of these mysterious peaks. 
Now comes the news that a party 
of scientists are to climb these 
little-known mountains to make a 
geological map of them. 

Some of the Ruwenzori peaks 
are nearly 17,000 feet high, and 
have never been climbed. 

The scientific monntaineers will 
have the same experience as those 
who climb Mount Kenya; starting 
off in the heat of Equatorial 
Africa, they will ascend through 
several different climates and 
varieties of vegetation ; penetrating 
thick forests to woods of bamboo, 
then encountering the strange giant 
heather and giantjobclia of higher 


ground, and finally emerging onto 
the bleak heights where there is no 
vegetation and the eternal sno-.v 
lies above them. 

The present expedition is led by 
Professor W. Q. Kennedy, F.R.S., 
of Leeds University. He and his 
fellow scientists arc to set up a 
base camp at 5000 feet from which 
to explore the range, with native 
porters to carry all the necessary, 
equipment. 

They will be cut off from civili¬ 
sation, , for wireless equipment 
would be too heavy to transport. 
They will climb the mountains 
from the side which is in the 
Belgian Congo, and Belgian 
scientists arc to accompany them. 

One of the objects of the expe¬ 
dition is to solve the riddle of how 
the Great Rift Valley of East 
Africa came into existence. 


FARMING FOR 400 YEARS 


Arthur William Puffin, 21-year- 
okl farmer of Berkeley, Gloucester¬ 
shire, is particularly glad to have 
been awarded third -place in the 
annual Young Farmers’ competi¬ 
tions there, for he has a high 
family tradition to maintain. . 

He is the youngest farming 
member of the Puffin family, of 
whom there arc eleven, running 
nine farms, all in Gloucestershire 
and within a few miles of each 
other. 

Of the older generation there arc 
three brothers who between them 
have done 138 years' farming; 
then come four sons, and after 
these, four nephews. The com¬ 
bined years in farming of the 
whole group come to 252. 

The acreage of their farms totals 
2474; they have over 1200 cattle 
and over 1000 sheep, 100 pigs, and 
30 breeding sows ; their milk pro¬ 
duction is 328,000 gallons a year; 
and they produce large quantities 
of wheat, barley,- oats, and 
vegetables. 

The Puffin family crest shows 
the Pelican in her Piety, feeding 
her young, and they claim to have 


lived up to it for hundreds of years, 
for the family records in Glouces¬ 
tershire dale from the first half of 
the 16th century—and they have 
been farming in the county ever 
since. 

They began winning prizes for 
farming skill over 50 years ago, at 
the Berkeley Hunt Young Farmers’ 
Classes out of which developed the 
present-day Young Farmers’ Clubs. 
Young .Arlhitr William Puffin now 
represents the Y.F.C. on the 
Gloucestershire Branch of the 
National Farmers’ Union. 


CATHEDRAL GIFTS 

Great efforts arc being made" by 
the Friends of York Minster to 
preserve and enhance the beauties 
and treasures of the 1300-year-okl 
cathedral. 

Among recent gifts to the 
restoration fund are Spanish plate 
of the year 1650, valuable old oil 
paintings, and—among the most 
welcome of all gifls—consignments 
of lead, a metal which for some 
time has been expensive and diffi¬ 
cult to obtain. 


Monday Adventure, by John Pudney 


Continued from page 9 

it be quicker after all to take the 
dinghy along the backwater itself? 

I glanced back over my shoulder, 
measuring the distance I had 
come, and my heart missed 
a beat when I saw a group 
of figures coming out of the 
shrubberies and moving along the 
only path I had crossed. I sank 
down in the grass beneath the gorse 
bush. Were they coming my way? 

The path, 1 remember, went 
towards the pavilion, but they had 
not gone very far along it when 
they paused as if they were in two 
minds which way they would go. 
They stood still. I could even hear 
them arguing in the distance when 
I lifted my head ; but I did not 
dare to keep it lifted for long. A 
moment later I was pressing myself 
down into the grass, because they 
had decided to come my way. 

J lay there, trying to catch what 
they were saying, and also to 
guess by She loudness of their 
voices whether indeed they were 


coming straight toward me. 1 
wriggled round until I managed to 
put the gorse bush between them 
and me. 

From this position it was less 
risky to raise my head, because I 
was partly hidden by a low-hang¬ 
ing branch of gorse. There was a 
good chance that they would pass 
me by if they kept straight on as 
they were doing. Then I noticed 
that they were the same group as 
those who had passed through the 
courtyard when we had looked 
down front our bench in the Great 
Hali. Three nien-at-arnrs wearing 
green jerkins, and the fourth man, 
whose arms were pinioned behind 
his back and who was being forced 
along by the others, was, of course, 
the prisoner, Dudley’s brother 
Keith. 

They were making directly 
towards the avenue. I was safe 
enough unless they suddenly 
changed their minds again. Was 
there any chance, 1 wondered, of 
rescuing the prisoner? 

To be -ontinued 
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CIGARETTE CARDS 

Send 4d. fur CATALOGUE of over 1,000 
scries. ALBUMS to liold 200 cards 1/9*. 

100 different cards 2,9 post free. 
BOOK : ‘•Cigarette Card Collecting,” 72 
pages plus 16 plates, 1/10 post free. 

MATCHBOX LABELS 

Individual Country Packets 


All' Tlitferent 

6 

12 

25 

50 

Belgium 

I/-j 

2/- ; 

4/-; 

8/- 

British Cols. 

3 

6 - ; 

12/-; 


Italy 

l/-j 

16; 

3/-; 

6 h 

Japan 

1 

2/6; 

5/-S 

IO/- 

Switzerland 

2/-; 

; 4,'- ; 

8/-; 



.1/1 rout I nc. 

STAMP PACKETS 


25 Italian Cols. 2/- 

100 .lapau 1/6 

25 Malta 2/6 

100 Roilmauia 2/3 

100 Sweden 2/- 

25 TaunouTouva4/- 
25 Uruguay 1/- 


50 Argentine 1/6 
50 Australia 2 /- 
25 Bolivia 2/3 
25 Cochin 1/6 
25 Daiuiff 2/6 
200 .Fin la ml 2,9 
200 Germany 2/6 
Send STAMPED. ADDRESSED ENVELOPE. 

List 250 different packets free. 

Wc also sell CHEESE LABELS, 
50 different, for 3/-, and COINS. 
CALLERS WELCOME'. 

All the above obtainable from 

E.H.W. LTD. (Dept. « D ”), 

42 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 


COUNTRY COLLECTIONS 


(ALL DIFFERENT) 


50 Airmails 
50 Arvenliuo 
100 Australia 
50 Austria 
100 Belgium 
50 Bohemia 
200 Brit. Umpire 
100 Bulgaria 
100 Canada 
25 Cochin 
50 Colombia 
50 Du Leli Indies 
25 Ecuador 


500, 4/6: 

2Ad. EXTRA. Tim World’s AVw Issues am 
illustrated aiul priced in my list—write for 
FREE copy today, 


3/- 

25 

Fr. Morocco 

1 h 

2/- 

100 

Germany 

1/- 

6/6 

100 

GriTco 

3/* 

1 /• 

50 

Holland 

1 /- 

1/- 

100 

Hungary 

1/3 

1/- 

50 

Iran 

2/4 

3/6 

25 

Iraq 

1/- 

3/» 

100 

1 taly 

1/2 

4 6 

100 

Japan 

1/6 

1/3 

50 

Jugoslavia 

1/3 

2 6 

50 

New Zealand 

2/6 

2/6 

25 

Pakistan 

1/3 

1/3 

25 

San Marino 

XI- 

1/3 

100 

Spain 

1/9 

: 250, 1 

10; 300, 

2/4; 

9 

2,000, 22/6. POST 


H. H. G. VORLEY, 

35 New Oxford Street, London, W.C.l. 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL 
STAMP OF THE YEAR 

“Moua Lisa,” tho famous painting Uy 
Leonardo da Vinci ill natural colour 
offered absolutely FREE to all who 
request our genuine high discount 
Approvals. Please enclose 2id. postage to 
n. VEITCH & CO. 

54-56 Blackett St., Ne\vcastle-on- 
Tync, 1. 

We Will Give 


100,000 STAMPS FREE 

this month. Have you had your share? 
Write to-day for 200 free stamps which 
will be sent without delay, and request 
discount Approvals. Postage appreciated. 

P. OWEN (CN.59), “ Bayona,” 

Hevsoms Ave., Greenbank, Northwich, 
Cheshire. 

4-COLOURED FISK 

Mozambiquo has recently issued a most 
unusual set of stamps, showing different kinds 
of tropical fish, beautifully printed in four 
colours. I will send a tine little unused set 
of three of these very pretty stamps to all 
applicants lor Approvals, enclosing 2id. 
postage. Mention C.N. 

R. D. HARRISON, 

20 Park Rd., Hoddesdon, Herts 


SPANISH GUINEA 

Beautiful set of 3 mint stamps from 
this romantic country, depicting 
Mountain-River Scenes—FREE to all 
applicants sending 2jd. postage and 
requesting my FIRST CLASS 
APPROVALS. 

R. GOD LEY (C.N.) 

29 Park Road, High Barnet, Herts. 


British Colonial, Foreign Spaccfiilers, 

15 a Id. Pictorials, Commemorativcs, 
Colonial, Foreign, id., Jd., Id. 

Postcard secures hundreds of 
Approvals. 

PILGRIM 

25 ALTON RD., WALLISDOWN 
BOURNEMOUTH. 

APPROVAL SHEETS 

THE fact that for the past 72 years we have 
scoured the markets for scarce and out-of* 
the-way items from the WORLD’S stamp- 
issuing countries, enables us to offer to 
collectors a better range and a larger 
selection of stamps in a FINER condition 
than can be found elsewhere. Our entire 
stock is at your disposal, and we shall be 
glad to send selections on APPROVAL to 
any part of the world. Our large cash 
purchases enable us to price the stamps 
on our SHEETS at very moderate prices. 
FOR 72 YEARS we have been sending 
out sheets of stamps on Approval. Every 
stamp we sell is fully guaranteed, is specially 
selected and priced at the lowest possible 
figure. Ask for a selection to be sent for 
your inspection. 

ERR1NGTON & MARTIN 

(Dept. CN), South Hackney, London, E.9, Enslaa 

Established 1&£0 
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TWO BICYCLES WON 

Result of C N Painting 
Competition 

We have pleasure in announcing 
the winners of No. 1 of our new 
series of fortnightly competitions. 
The two first prizes of bicycles have 
been awarded to: 

Ann Mattison, 

2 Allison Place, 

Alnwick, 

Northumberland 

and 

Tony Zantbelli, 

2 Streele Cottages, 
Newbridge, Sussex 

for their excellent paintings of Red 
Admiral butterflies among the 
flowers. Congratulations on your 
fine work, Ann and Tony! 

The Consolation prizes of 10s. 
notes have been awarded to the 
following, whose entries were con., 
sidered next best: 

Anne Beaufoy, Ipswich; Richard 
Bone, Gravesend; Rachel Bower- 
man, Worthing, Roger Carver, 
S. Woodford, Delan Cookson, 
Bournemouth; H. Davenport, 
Amesbury; Susan Lambert, Thorn- 
1 aby-on-Tees; Margaret Marriot, 
1 Brockley, S.E.4; Roger Parkin, 
Sheffield; Diana Slater, Leicester. 


STAMP NEWS 

A magnificent set of pictorial de¬ 
finitives has been issued for 
the three West Indian islands of 
Saint Christopher, Nevis, and 
Anguilla. 

r J'itE centenary of the telegraph in 
Brazil has been commemor¬ 
ated by a new set of three. They 
show General Polidoro deTonseco, 
Barao de Campanema, and Minis- 
tro Eusebio de Queiros—all 
pioneers of Brazilian communica¬ 
tions. 

JPinland has a new stamp show¬ 
ing the crest of Pictarsaari, 
commemorating the third centenary 
of that city's foundation. 

§ tamps planned for issue'soon in¬ 
clude one from Eire honouring 
Thomas Moore, the poet, one from 
Sweden commemorating the 700th 
anniversary of Stockholm, and a 
set from India featuring her 19th- 
century poets. 

J ^ pair of the first New Zealand 
penny stamps, issued in 1855, 
were sold in London for £1050. 



1 Who founded the British 


Navy? 

2 What is a philologer? 

3 Which island is known as the 
George Cross Island? 

4 Who was the great bio¬ 
grapher of Dr. Johnson? 

5 The spinifex is a snake, fish, 
or bird? 

6 Ambiguous means: open to 
doubt, without humour, or 
not very brave? 

7 Where is Kerguelen Island? 

8 Which is the heavier weight 
in boxing: fly-weight or 
feather-weight? 

Answers on page 12 ~ 


SPORTS 

^»boat race on dry land between 
Oxford and Cambridge will 
take place on Monday at the 
Lord's Taverners Ball. The crews 
will race in boats made by Eton 
scholars in their engineering 
school. The pull of each crew will 
be recorded, by pressure gauges 
which force liquid up two tubes. 

NJext Monday sees the start of the 
Open Golf Championships at 
the Royal Lytham and St. Annes 
course, Lancashire. One of the 
most colourful of all the world's 
great golfers, Gene Sarazen, from 
New York, will be competing. He 
won our Open title just 20 years 
ago. 



Doris Phillips, a 19-year-old col¬ 
oured sprinter of the Essex 
Ladies’ 1950 record-breaking relay 
team, is seen in hard training. 

j\Jr. Philip Rising of Rotherham, 
Yorkshire, recently became the 
first person to swim the double 
length of Lake Windermere, a 
distance of 21 miles. The swim, 
which was made at night by torch¬ 
light, was completed in 17 hours 
38 minutes. 

A new s P° r t > s gaining popularity 
at Bourlon-on-the-Water. It 
is river football. Played to strict 
F.A. rules, the game is held 
between two bridges over the river 
where the water is 18 inches deep. 
Needless to say, the sport is a 
summer one! 

rj^HE 108th cricket match between 
Oxford and Cambridge starts 
on Saturday at Lord's. Of the pre¬ 
vious games, the Light Blues have 
won 47 times, Oxford 42, and 18 
have been drawn. With many out¬ 
standing players in both teams, the 
1952 “Battle of the Blues” should 
be one of the finest matches in the 
whole series. 

JJruce Parker and Evelyn 
Wolford of America recently 
travelled on water-skis behind a 
motor-boat from Nassau, in the 
Bahamas, to Miami, Florida, in 
8 hours 12 minutes. This distance, 
196 miles, beat their own world 
record by 61 miles. 

J7]leanor Gordon of Hamilton 
has been beaten in a swimming 
race for the first time in four years. 
Her conqueror in the 220 yards 
breaststroke in the Olympic trials 
was 16-year-old Valerie Harris of 
Plaistow, Essex. Both girls are in 
our Olympic swimming team. 
Youngest member of the team is 
15-year-old Pauline Musgrove of 
York, who, at the age of eleven, 
was the youngest girl ever to enter 
a national swimming champion¬ 
ship. 


SHORTS 

Oxford Blue, 21-year-old Chris 
Chataway continued a bril¬ 
liant season when he recently ran 
the two miles in 8 minutes 55.6 
seconds. This beat Gundar 
Haegg’s British All-Comers record 
by 5 seconds, and set up new 
Empire, British National, and 
English native records. 

'J'ttE greatest athletic performance 
of all time is the view of many 
experts on the achievement of Jim 
Peters, w ho ran I he Marathon in 
2 hours 20 minutes 42.2 seconds. 
The previous best time for this 
distance (for which there is no 
official world record owing to the 
varying conditions of the routes) 
was 2 hours 26 minutes 7 seconds, 
made by the Korean Choi Yoon 
Chil. The Olympic record is 2 
hours 29 minutes 19.2 seconds. , 

Qn September 10 Peters and Stan 
Cox (who finished only one 
minute behind Peters in the recent 
Marathon) will attempt to break 
the world 15-mile record of 1 hour 
17 minutes 28.6 seconds. In the 
recent Marathon Peters and Cox 
were both inside this time—al¬ 
though they still had another 11 
miles to run. 

]yfcDoN'Ai d Bailey does not waste 
time on the track—nor in get¬ 
ting to it. He is now living in a 
caravan beside the London Univer¬ 
sity track at Motspur Park, Surrey. 

J)avid Young, 16-year-old pupil 
of St. Mary's School, Leeds, 
may one day play for Yorkshire. 
Playing for Carleton against Ponte¬ 
fract Collieries recently, David 
scored 131 not out, then took nine 
wickets for II runs in 21 halls. 

Next week an attempt will be 
made by several running clubs 
on the British 4 x 1 mile relay 
record. Walton Athletic Club be¬ 
lieve that with their team of Chtis 
Chataway, Bill Nankeville, W. 
Paget, and A Doggett, they have a 
fine chance of breaking the 16- 
year-old record. 

Qn July 6 at Shadwell, near Leeds, 
a three-a-side cricket compe¬ 
tition is to be held. Ten teams will 
play matches of six overs each on 
the knock-out principle, one player 
keeping wicket, and the other two 
bowling, with three extra players 
borrowed for fielding. 

The Northern Cricket Society is 
entering a particularly strong 
team: Arthur Wood, former York¬ 
shire and England wicket-keeper, 
and W. H. H. (Billy) Sutcliffe, 
and Johnny Whitehead of York¬ 
shire C.C.C. 


TRAINING SHEEP FOR 
THE AIR 

A full-scale mode! of an aircraft 
has been built by a Griffith, New 
South Wales, farmer to make 100 
sheep airminded in preparation for. 
an 8000-mile flight to Israel. 

Sheep pens with food and water 
containers have been built in the 
plane, and the sheep are now get¬ 
ting used to entering them when 
called. 

Soon a B.O.A.C. York aircraft, 
fitted with pens just like those in 
the model, will carry the sheep to 
Israel, where they will be used to 
develop local flocks. 
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TRIANGULAR PICTORIAL SET—FREE 



This Fine PICTORIAL SET from NICARAGUA will be sent FREE to 
all Stamp Collectors asking for a selection of our Approvals and sending 
a 2gd. stamp for postage. 

BERKELEY STAMP CO. (CN), NEWTON, WEST KIRBY, CHESHIRE 


BOYS!! YOU SHOULD HAVE THESE for YOUR HOLIDAY 

DON’T WAIT. BUY NOW! 
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New Light Weight 
HAVERSACKS. Sizes 
ii" X 9 " X 3 |\ Use¬ 
ful for campers and 
Scouts. 

OUR PRICE A/fi 

Post and Pkg. 9 d. ^ ** 

CLAUDE RYE LTD. 


JACK KNIVES. New store 
soiled. Blade, Tin Opener, & 
Spike. The real Scouts knife. 
Every boy should have one 
of these in his pocket. 

OUR PRICE 
Post & Pkg. 6d. 


NEW BRITISH LIFE 
BELTS. Easy to blow 
up. Just the thing for 
the seaside or the swim¬ 
ming baths. 

OUR PRICE nfft 
Post and Pkg. if-. A'U 


(DEPT. C.N.), 895-921 FULHAM RD., LONDON, S.W.6 
RENOWN 6174 (20 lines) 
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BALL BliAKINU 
ROLLER SKATES 

. Extension in Of!cl 
1 from 8J' to 10 2*, 
1 self steering 
chassis mouutctt on 
oscillating rucks 
fitted rubber cindi- 
_ ions. Adjustable toe 

lumps and aiihic straps, for pair. DAI/ 
loiiblo Ball Bearing Wheels. Post paid LtJ \3 
fark Shrank, Ltd.. 18 Aylmer Parade, London, N.2 

cud for r.itiiloouc of sports . tons and huiiicm. 

* SURPRISE FOR BRITISH 

COLONIAL ENTHUSIASTS! 

Assortment of 20 all mint stamps, 
including ADEN, MAURITIUS, 
SEYCHELLES, CAYMANS, CEYLON, 
^CYPRUS, Etc. Normally sold at 3d. 
*per stamp. Now 20 for 2 3. 

NOT DELAY. WRITE TO : 

M. H. LEE, 

-fr 4 North Hill Court, London, N.6. -fr 


QUEEN ELIZABETH It rnrr 
PORTRAIT GALLERY OF f If ELL 
5 HISTORICAL STAMPS (Illustrated) 

Inc. 1951 Canada Royal Visit. All Tree to collectors 
asking to sec our famous ‘Quality’ (discount) Approvals. 
Scud 3d. to cover our postage and lists. If you wish, you 
may join “ THE CODE STAMP CLUB.” Sub. 1/-. 
You waive Badge, Membership Card listing fine gifts and 
‘Quality’ Approvals monthly. (Gifts include full-size 
Tweezers, el,.). W RIGHT’S STAMP SHOP 
Dept. 79, Cante r b u ry, Kent. 



DO 


lOOO STAMPS 6/6 

ALL DIFFERENT. NO GREAT BRITAIN 
500, 3/-. 250, 1/6. 100, 9d. 

BR. EMPIRE: 100, 1/3; 200, 3/3; 
300,6/6. TRIANGULARS: 10, 1/6; 25, 
4/6; 50. lO/-. RAILWAY ENGINES; 
15, 1/3; 25, 2/3; 50, 5/6. FLAGS : 10, 
1/3; 25, 2/9. MAPS: 10. 1/3; 25,2/9. 
SHIPS: 10. 1J-; 25, 2/3. AIRMAILS ; 
25. 1/6. Postage2|d.extra. Approvals 
aud Catalogue of stamp bargains on request. 

S. TATLOW &. SOUS 
_Eckington. Sheffield. 


rfJpE I MONACO 1951 
rilkk £ HOLY YEAR 

This really beautiful COMMEMORATIVE 
SET will be sent ABSOLUTELY FREE 
to 



L. E. THOMPSON 

(CN), 2 Western Cardens, London, W. 5 


For boys and girls aged 7-16 

CHILDREN’S HOLIDAYS 
—Bournemouth 

Our fourth seaside House-Party for Boys and 
Girls. College premises at Bournemouth. 
Experienced, child-loving staff, house-matrons. 
Various periods July 30-September 3. Write 
for illustrated brochure to: 
Secretary, JUNIOR HOLIDAYS (CN), 
69 Wiginore St reet. W .l. J.anfih um2f)59 


FREE! FOUR WONDERFUL GIFTS 


Fur one month only I am ottering the 
lolloping gifts to all stamp collectors 
requesting my Approvals. 

1. Colossal mint Russian pictorial. . 

2. Huge Triangular stamp. 

3. Big Airmails from Hungary, China 
■ and U.S.A. 

4. Three large Belgian Train stamps. 

Write now enclosing 2.'.<1 stamp. 

R. POWELL (Dept C.N.) 

89 Craigdale Hoad, Romford, Essex. 

STAMPS ON APPROVAL 

Wo have three main ranges of Approvals: 

1. B. Cols, (many mint). 

2. Great Britain only. 

3. U.S.A. only. 

Why not ask for the sheets that interest you 
and receive by return a selection of tlio 
stamps YOU want. All are marked with 
LOWEST possible prices aud remember— we 
send post free l 
BENNETT (C) 

44 Darrel Road. Retford. Notts. 



PERISCOPE 

.AL' 


AMAZING 
VALUE! 

This complete 
hoy'sAug'jer’s 
Set is really 
A ,lf A Z X N G 
VALUE. Com- 
prisi’S well* 
1 i n i s h e d 3 
piece forruled 
.v a mis li e<l 
Rod, approx. 
6 ft. long, 
with mota1 
eyes. Line, 
Hooks, 
Weights, well-balanced Float and Bait Box. 
The materials were purchased' before the 
enormous rise, enabling ns to offer it at the’ 
remarkable low price of 5/11 (post 6d.). 
Send NOW 6/5 P.O. 

Wm. PENN LTD. (Dept. CW/12), 

585 High Road, Finchley, London, N.12. 



WITH A 
HUNDRED USES 

See oyer the heads 
of crowds 

Ideal for 
Processions, 
Sports Meet¬ 
ings. Genuine 
optical in¬ 
strument. 


REAL RADIO 

DE LUXE CRYSTAL SET 



Post & pkg. 

1 3orC.O.D. 

Refund if unsuitable or call. 
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REAL RADIO RECEPTION-^NOT A TOY ! Ear¬ 
phones are essential with crystal sets*. Ideal for 
Bedrooms, Invalids, Private Listening, Radio- 
minded boys, etc. No Electricity, No Batteries. 
Works anywhere. Bakelite case—unbreakable. 

x z v x Perfect Present. Radio's Finest 
Value—plus 1/6 post and packing, C.O.D. 1/- extra. 
Send 3d. stamp for Catalogue and pay-off terms. 


MONTROSE PRODUCTS 

Nr. Archway Tube. 623/7 Holloway Road, London, N* 19 ARCJncay 4426 / 7 . 
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THE Bran Tub 


OUT FOR A BARGAIN 

is the price of this silk?” 
asked a deaf old lady. 
“Seven shillings,” replied the 
shopkeeper. 

“Seventeen shillings!” exclaimed 
the old. lady. “Ridiculous. I'll 
give you fifteen.” 

“1 said seven shillings,” repeated 
the shopkeeper. 

“Oh,” snapped the old lady, 
“seven shillings, eh! Very well. 
I'll give you five.” 

Riddle my town 

M Y first’s in cable, not in chain; 

My,next in cereal and grain ; 
My third's in want but not in 
wish ; 

My fourth’s in basin, not in dish ; 
My fifth’s in house but not in 
home; 

My sixth is in both rest and roam ; 
My last’s in shiny, not in gloss. 

In nursery rhyme it has a cross. 

Answer next week 

OTHER WORLDS 

Jn the evening Mars and Saturn 
are in the south. In the niorn- 
. ing Jupiter is 
in the east. 
The picture 
shows , 1 the 
| Moon at ten 
|o’clock on 
Friday evening, 
| July 4. 


JACKO MAKES THE MUSICIAN CHANGE HIS TUNE 




Professor Pongo was not the only one . 
interested'in this strange instrument. 

Sammy, Simple 

“You are looking very tired this 
morning,” remarked, Sammy 
to his friend. 

“Yes,” he replied. “I didn't 
sleep a.wink last.night. There was 
a mouse running about and squeak¬ 
ing in my room,” . 

“Silly,” chided Sammy. “Why 
didn’t you get out of bed and oil 
it?” 

DOUBLE MEANING 

The two missing words arc 
similarly pronounced, but have 
different meanings. Can you find 
what they are? 

Yim waded up to his knees. 

He found the tall ——- snapped 
with ease. 

“Look!” shouted out his brother 
Ted, 

“Two-are flying overhead.” 

sywis ‘s^tiois 


-BEDTIME CORNER -- 

Brock knew what to do 


“W E must make sure,” said 
the Scoutmaster to the 
boys who had been camping 
by the wood, “that all rub¬ 
bish is neatly buried before we 
go home.” 

So they looked round once 
more, and Bob found a treacle 
tin which had not been buried. 
“I’ll put some stones in it to 
weigh it down, and drop it into 
this- big rabbit hole in the 
bank,” he said. 

And so he did. 

But, my! If 
he only could 
have known 
what a to-do 
this was going 
to cause! 

- It began early 
next morning 
when Robert 
Rabbit tried to 
take the short¬ 
cut into the 
wood by way 
of that hole in 
the bank. For 
into that hole the sun was now 
shining, making the round 
bottom of the treacle tin wink 
and blink like the eye of a 
giant. 

“Help!” cried Robert, as he 
saw it. And he raced back to 
warn the others. “There's a 
glaring-eyed monster waiting to 
pounce in the short-cut tunnel,” 
he cried. 

So the rabbits went into the 



wood by another way which 
was much longer. 

That evening Freddy Fox, 
who knew nothing about this, 
tried to use the short-cut tunnel, 
to get out of the wood. 
“Bother!” he barked, finding 
the treacle tin blocking his way. 
And he poked it with his paw. 

“Rattle!” went the stones. 
“Ough! l'tn off! That means 
great danger!” cried Freddy. 

And he, too, 
kept away from 
that short cut. 

Later Brock 
Badger c a m e 
snuffling along. 
“Ha! Honey!” 
he said as he 
smelt the 
treacle tin. 
Then, not car¬ 
ing about the 
stones, he 
scooped round 
the sticky sides 
with his paw, 
“No. .Not 
honey,”, he said when he tasted 
it. “But very good, all the 
same.” And when he had com¬ 
pletely cleaned the tin he 
scratched it out on the grass and 
rolled it into a ditch. 

And when Robert Rabbit and 
Freddy Fox came back again, 
the “glaring-eyed monster” and 
the “danger” warning had 
gone. 

Jane Thornicroft 


The Mushuiii, a lime in his heart and . 

crabs in his instrument, started oil’. 

WHO AM I ? 

jyjy first is in knot but not in 
bow ; 

My second’s in friend but not in- 
foe ; 

My third's in queen, but not in 

. king; 

My fottrlh's in press hut not in 
ring; - 

My fifth is in more but not in less ; 

My sixth is in answer but not in 
yes ; 

My last's in present but not in 
past; 

My whole's from Yorkshire, and 
bowls very fast. 

Answer next week 

RODDY 



“Our dog had some of that last 
year and it made him ill.” 

0 CHAIN QUIZ 

Solutions to the following clues 
are linked, the last two letters of 
the first answer being the first two 
of the nest, and so on. 

1. First Englishman to sail 
round the world ; took a leading 
part in fight against Spain, defeat¬ 
ing the Armada; died in 1596 while 
on an expedition to the ,Wesl 
Indies. . 

2. British colony and prolcctor- 
atc in East Africa; exports coffee 
and sugar; lions arc still quite 
common in outlying parts. Nairobi 
js the capital. 

3. One of the two oldest univer¬ 
sities in U.S.A.; named after its 
first great benefactor, who gave 
£800 and some books; its library 
now has nearly four million 
volumes. 

4. Savage cat-likc animal of 
Africa and South Asia, notable for 
the spots which give it camouflage ; 
can climb trees. 

Answer next week 


A hearty blow ami out came wnvci of 
sound—and a number of crabs. 

S(c)illy matt 

QIIIF.D a merry old man from the 
Isles : 

“The reason my face is all smiles, 
I set out for Stilly, 
lint find I’m in Chile — 

An error of quite a few miles." 

HIS CHOICE 

“N s V° u arc lcn years old to¬ 
morrow,” said Mother to 
her son, “you shall have a cake 
wilh ten candles on it." 

“Please, I’d rather have ten 
cakes and only one candle," replied 
the lad. 

YOUNG QUIZ—answers 

1 Alfred the Great. 

2 A student of languages. 

3 Malta. 

4 Janies Boswell. 

5 A bird. 

6 Open to doubt. 

7 In the Indian Ocean, almost mid¬ 
way between South Africa and 
Australia. 

8 Feather-weight. 
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FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

USEFUL BATS. “Ugh! there's 
a bat!” exclaimed Ann,shuddering. 

“Well, it won’t hurt you,” re¬ 
plied her brother Don, watching 
the odd little creature’s erratic 
flight. “There!, did you hear it 
squeak?” 

“Of course 1 did,” answered Ann 
in surprise. 

“There’s no ‘of course’ about 
it,” said Don. “Everybody can’t 
hear a bat squeak.” 

“Quite right, Don;.the squeaks 
arc pitched. too high for some 
ears,” remarked Farmer Gray. 
"Bats are harmless creatures, and 
as they cat lots of insects, including 
mosquitoes, they arc useful ones, 
too.” 

Tlic glow-worm 

r UiU- glow-worm is a beetle, not a 
worm. It can be seen during 
the summer months on warm 
banks and hedgerows, and in 
woods and pastures. As dusk 
begins to fall, the glow-worm 
shows up in a tantalising yellowish- 
grecri light., Even the eggs of the 
glow-worm are luminous. 

The glow, it is believed, is the 
insect’s method of attracting its 
mate. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 


Hidden trees 

Cedar, rowan, hazel, 
aspen, elder, beech, 
lurch, alder. 

Chain quiz 

Musc^cfftinc, Medici, 
Cicero 

Kiddle in rhyme 

Sunbeam 
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| f+)GR£AT LIQUIDATION STOCK 

^TAILORED 
MAZERS 

NEVER AGAIN offer of 
smartly tailored navy blue 
lriazcr single or double 
breasted. Miulo of normal 
woollen mixture blazer 
material. 3 patch pockets. 
Smart gilt metal buttons 
with sleevo bullous. Buid 
lapels. Sizes 32 lo 42. 
25/-; 44 to 50, 5/- exlra. 
Als-J D.U. model .suitable f«*r LADIES. Tito 
print' is less than cost of tailoring. Scud for 
oil; on . trial, cash rcl'uuded if noi delighted. 

BALANCE 
OF , 

EXPORTt 
ORDER 

^PORTABLE CAMERAS 

Only IO f 6 post eitsii No more to pay 

WIIAT A BARGAIN. This streamlined grained 
finished camera taking first-eftiss snaps usiu^ 
normal Kodak or Ilford, etc*., films at 2/8 
per roll has genuine band polished lenses 
.ensuring clear cut detail. A fixed focus which 
enables anyone without experience to take 
good photos straight away, just like the pre- 
Mar box camera. Price to advertise our 
bumper catalogue, 10/6, post, etc., 7d. 8 

exposure roll films 2/8 extra. Cash refunded 
if not delighted. 


GREAT CAMPING 
BARGAIN OFFER 


SENT FOP- 



RIDGE 
TENT 

All Colours 

Brand-New Improved Bo Luxe Para Tent. 
Ail colours. Complete. Ideal cyclists, campers. 
Length 7 ft. 3 in. sleeping base X 4 ft. 6 in. 
wide x 3 ft. 6 in. high X 12 in. walls, 
£2.15.0 or 6/- and 6;- monthly. Willi fly¬ 
sheet, £3J2.6 or 15/- and 9,9 mutulily. 
Both carriage 1/-. 

BRITISH 
ARMY 

Brand-new 
RIDCETENT 

6 ft. X 6 ft. Walls 3 ft. 
.Finest value offered, lteal waterproof canvas. 
Portable, but very stout rlotli. Complete. 
CTusli price £9.12.6 or sent for 22/6 deposit 
and 25/- monthly. Carriage 5/-. 

COMBINED 6(0 mi ***** w 

Wl IUMLU A „p eK0UND SH(fr 

pleti 



G ua ran t eed wa t erproof. Com - 
with tape, etc. Size 
ft. by 3 ft. Weight 
3 lb. 18, 9 or scut 
for 3/6 and 
3/« monthly. 
Post, etc., 1/-. 

Send for Free Illustrated cofo/ogues. TENTS, CAMPING EQUIPMENT,^WATCHES, 
BINOCULARS. TERMS. State catalogues required. 

HEADQUARTER & GENERAL SUPPLIES LTD. 

(Dept. CN 28), 196-200, Coldharbour Lane, Loughborough Junction, London, S.E.S 

Open all Saturday_Callers Welcomed_Closed I p.m. Wednesday 



18'9 

Post, etc., 1 - 




“TABLE 
CRICKET ” 


The Replica of Test 
and County Cricket 

Played with teams of miniature 
men, ball and stumps with bails. 
Overarm bowling,double wickets 
and all the ** outs “ such as clean 
bowled, caught, stumped, etc. 
Googlies, breaks and even bo dy- 
line bowling. Hits for six, four, 
and odd runs. 

Send stamfy for full detail'- and 
Order Form to : 

P. A. ADOLPH 

(T.C.I7) The Lodge, Langton Green, 
Tunbridge Wells, Kent. 























































































